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whole civilized world. 


Three years of intensive effort—the co-opera- 
tion of 3,500 of the world’s foremost authorities 
—the expenditure of more than $2,000,000 
before a single volume was printed—these are 
merely a few high lights in the preparation of 


the new Fourteenth Edition. 


The Last Word in 
Encyclopaedia Perfection 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 






This new Britannica immediately takes its place 


as the one pre-eminent American 
work of reference—the last word 
in encyclopaedia perfection. 
Never has there been assembled 
together in one enterprise such a 
wealth of learning as is represented 
by the 3,500 builders of this great 
temple of knowledge. All the univer- 
sities, all the learned professions, all 
the great industries, all the pastimes 
have contributed to the mighty sum. 


Knowledge fer All 
It is a law library for the lawyer, a 
medical digest for the doctor, a uni- 
versal history for the historian, a com- 
mercial university for the business 
man—and a compendium of all the arts 
and sciences for the average reader. 

Here is “the cosmos between cov- 
ers.” The whole whirling universe is 
brought within your grasp, obedient 
to your hand. 

Nothing is too to baffle it, 
and nothing too familiar to escape its 
informing touch. And on every sub- 
ject it speaks with the same finality 
and authority. S 

All the World’s Treasures 

of Art and Illustration 


wile hg, many Rew features that 
astonish and delight everyone that 
turns these pages is the wealth and 
beauty of the illustrations, This fea- 
ture alone marks a tremendous ad- 
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Cost More Than 
$2,000,000. 


Over 15,000 
Superb Illustrations. 


Greatest Knowledge 
Book Ever Produced. 


Written by 3,500 of 
the World’s Most 
Eminent Authorities. 


Remember—this is a new book. 
Only a smali amount of text— 
material which could not be 
improved in any way—has been 
’ getained from previous editions. 


No / 


vance, All the world’s treasures of art 
and photography have been laid under 
tribute to adorn and illuminate the text. 

















This handsome bookcase table, made of 
genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica. 


ow First Published / 
_ A Completely New 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


EW in plan and purpose—entirely recast ae 
from cover to cover—the new Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
js ready. This is the superb “humanized” Britan- 
nica which has captured the attention of the 








from the presses. You owe it to your 
self to learn further details regarding 
this magnificent series of volumes. 


Extremely Low Price 


And due to the economies of mass 
production, the price is extremely low 
—the lowest in fact at which a com- 
spd new edition has been offered 
or two generations! Easy payments, if 
desired—a deposit of only $5 brings 
the complete set with bookcase table 
to your home. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


We have just prepared a handsome new 56-page 
booklet containing numerous color plates, maps, 
etc., from the new edition and gi full infor- 
mation about it, together with full details of 
bindinge, the present low prices and easy pay- 
ment plan. We went you to have a copy free and 
without the slightest obligation. 

The demand is great—you should act 
promptly if you are interested in owning a 
set of the first printing on the present 
favorable terms. Just fill in the handy 


“The asi exciting book of 1929,” coupon and mail it today. 
asserts a leading critic, 
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The New School for Social Research 


announces the opening of its eleventh year September 30 
at 465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


At the outset the New School was regarded 
as an experiment. Were there really 
enough people in New York with adult 
minds and open minds (not the same 
thing, if you have not attended courses 
at the New School!) to make it worth 
while to build up an institution exclu 
sively to meet their educational needs? 


There are. Ten years of steadily increas 
ing attendance prove it. 


Another question asked at the outset was: 
Were there really people who would 
contribute material sums of money to 
maintain an institution which under- 
takes to educate, not the adolescent, the 
handica capped, the defective, but a select 
body of the unusually mature and in 


telligent? 


There are. The New School is just com- 
pleting successfully a campaign for a 
pledged income of $75,000 a year for 
rh ae This is more than twice the 


dged income for any period except 
st two years of the School. 


A third question: What would become of 
the New School when its title to the 
pro perty on West Twenty-third Street 

psed at the end of ten years? For the 
current year the New School will re- 
main exactly where it has always been. 
The progress of “improvement,” which 
is turning the rest of the London Ter- 
race into a desolation and a waste— 
later, we trust, to be a cosmos—has 
stopped reverently short of the New 
School buildings—for a year. 


The New School has acquired a 
frontage on Twelfth Street, , 


Fifth and Sixth Avenues, where it will 


expanding activities far 

sasdisaily aie consiniaatir thats tery 
have ever been housed. This will be 
the first erected in America to 
house higher education. 


The architecture of the new will be 
modern as the New School is modern. It 
will be built around the idea and func- 
tion of the New School. You will come 
to see it, as it will be one of the most 
interesting examples of the clothing of a 
living function in a living form. 


The new building will open October 1, 
1930. In the meantime ae New School 
offers you a wide range of courses, at 
465 West Twenty-third Street. 


In Psychology and Mental Hygiene, courses 

by Dr. Joseph Jastrow, Dr. Fritz Wit- 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Dr. 

David M. Levy, Miss Edith F. Symmes, 

Mr. Simon H. Tulchin, Mr. E. K. 
Wickman. 


In Philosophy and the Sotial Sciences, 
courses by Dr. Horace M. Kallen, Dr. 
Walton Hamilton, Dr. Elisha M. Fried- 

In Looeanees ae 

enry Wadsworth 


All courses are given at convenient hours 
in the late. afternoon and evening. There 
are no entrance requirements, except 2 

Smeal: -— of th 
ens. canals request e 
student. en mage ey oe 


chooses, register for courses by mail. 


Write or telephone for Catalogue 


465 West 23rd Street 


Chelsea 1386 
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ous game to play—dangerous for the participants 
Contents and for the rest of the world. Both, in playing it, 
Os iS a 10 || are dishonoring their obligations under the Kellogg 
iieiite treaty. Both should be called upon to accept media- 
adds WAN Se Wek sc sccnsscecases cence 112 tion, and, if necessary, arbitration, meanwhile call- 
The Perfect Employee.........sscccccecessecees 114 ing off their generals, 
Consciousness of Guilt..........cseeseseeseeeees 116 
General Articles ALTHOUGH the representatives of twenty-six 
rasa 7 Ragga teeeeeeees a ag on - nations spoke formal words of encouragement for 
iy en: a ie M. Briand’s proposal of a United States of Europe, 
Song (verse)............ Stepehen Vincent Benet 123 it is plain that substantial results will not be achieved 
Washington Notes................+++. +-T. R. B. 124 for along time. Perhaps the most favorable speech 
sc) tse a pa eguae eee pone was that by Foreign Minister Stresemann of Ger- 
Correspondente ©. .ccccsccccccovccccccsvccsccsccceecs 126 many, but he made important reservations. He 
Reviews of Books wants the union to be purely economic, and not to 
Me i oe gl ” = yeaa , gps a ~ include a political federation, as Briand suggested. 
Lenin—Engineer of Revolution............s«+++: And he, like Briand, would not consent to its being 
obpeneeneeeshaawepbosconat Frederick L. Schuman 131 directed against the United States or any other 
inti Minnie Mor Lovet 12 | power. That means, if it means anything, that i 
must tend toward lower tariffs on the exterior boun- 
daries of Europe as well as among the participat- 
The Week ing countries. He also favors a unified postal sys- 


AR is clearly proceeding in Manchuria. But 

it is a curious kind of war. As far as 
activities at the front are concerned, there is appar- 
ently nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary 
hostile procedure of artillery fire, infantry attack, 
air raids and the rest. Soviet forces are reported 
to be advancing into China in large numbers. But 
no war has, at this writing, been declared, and we 
hear vagrant reports of conferences and negotia- 
tions between representatives of the two govern- 
ments, which, between the clashes of arms, often 
seem to indicate an approaching settlement. Neither 
country wants to enter irrevocably upon a regula- 
tion Big League war, fought to a finish. Neither is 
well equipped to carry on such a war in the present 
theater of operations, and both would suffer internal 
disaster if they attempted to play the game that 
way. Apparently the military forces are being used 
to back up the demands of the negotiators. When- 
ever China is refractory, Russia stages another bat- 
tle. Whenever Russia will not give in, China strikes 
back. There is no reason why such sparring should 
not go on indefinitely until the results are indistin- 
guishable from a conventional war. It is a danger- 


tem and currency. Although Arthur Henderson 
was cordial, his statement was carefully safeguard- 
ed, and other British representatives, as was to be 
expected, handled the subject gingerly. It is plain 
that many of the smaller nations, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, are extremely hesitant about lowering cus- 
toms duties. The subject has now reached the stage 
of memoranda, which will be discussed next year. 
There are numerous powerful forces at work to 
turn the current of the whole discussion toward a 
movement merely for more free trade in the eco- 
nomic sphere, and there is a strong sentiment to seek 
any further political unification through the League 
of Nations rather than in smaller groups. 


NOTABLE progress toward strengthening peace 
machinery and supplementing the anti-war pact has 
been made at the Geneva Assembly, which is now 
in session. In a magnificent speech on September 3, 
Prime Minister MacDonald declared that Great 
Britain was prepared to accept the optional clause 
of the World Court statute, which means that Great 
Britain will adhere to the principle of compulsory 
arbitration for all legal disputes. A few days later 
Italy and Czechoslovakia also declared their ac 
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ceptance of this clause. The only member of the 
League which has not accepted the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court is Japan. In a 
speech of September 5, Aristide Briand declared 
that France would accept not only the Optional 
Clause without reservations but also the more far- 
reaching General Act drawn up at the last Assem- 
bly. The document provides for a complete and 
detailed procedure for conciliation, judicial settle- 
ment and arbitration. Another interesting proposal 
has been presented by Arthur Henderson, Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain. Its object is to close the 
so-called “gap in the Covenant,” thus linking up that 
document definitely with the anti-war pact. Under 
the Covenant, as it now stands, it is still legal for 
a League member to go to war in case the Council 
fails to make a unanimous recommendation in re- 
gard to a dispute or decides that a dispute involves 
a domestic question. Mr. Henderson's proposal 
would abolish these exceptions and make all kinds 
of war illegal. Apparently it is also intended to 
strengthen the conciliatory powers of the Council 
so that a positive decision or recommendation in re- 
gard to every kind of international dispute may be 
made. 


AS FAR AS the United States and the World 
Court are concerned, forty states belonging to the 
World Court unanimously approved the Root for- 
mula designed to reconcile the League Covenant 
with the Senate reservation giving the United States 
a veto over advisory opinions. Several weeks before 
the Assembly opened (on August 14), the Ameri- 
can Minister at Berne transmitted a note to the 
League Secretariat stating that the Root formula 
was acceptable to the government of the United 
States, and that after the draft protocol had been 
“accepted” by the other states, the President would 
submit the protocol to the approval of the Ameri- 
can Senate. On September 5, Secretary Stimson 
made a statement in which he said that if “‘ratified” 
by the other powers the President would place the 
Root formula before the Senate. Now in a num- 
ber of cases a government must secure the approval 
of its parliament before ratifying any international 
engagement. The process of ratification will there- 
fore take some time—perhaps even a year. Mr. 
Stimson’s statement means that the present admin- 
istration does not wish to become involved in the 
world court fight until after the present naval nego- 
tiations have reached a successful conclusion. From 
the practical standpoint, the ratification of a naval 
agreement is of more immediate importance than 
American adhesion to the World Court. Never- 
theless we hope that this period of walking a tight- 
rope will soon come to an end, and that the United 
States will begin to carry its share of the burden of 
promoting international peace and good will. 


ON.THE heels of the news that the Gastonia case 
has resulted in a mistrial comes word that an “‘anti- 
red” mob, originating in Gastonia, wrecked the off- 
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ces of the International Labor Defense there, ana 
then proceeded to Charlotte, where they hunted fo, 
members of the defense counsel and their helper, 
with the apparent pu 
the mob did not find and gradually disperse, 
after two of their number had been arrested. T}, 
demonstration is thought to have been caused by , 
rumor that the jury, at the time when the mistri,| 
was declared, was solid for acquittal. North Car. 
lina and North Carolina’s Governor are to be cop. 





‘gratulated for having given the direction of thi 


case to such a man as. Judge Barnhill, whose co. 
duct of it has been unexceptionable. Everyone who 
wants these strikers to have a fair trial will be glad 
to hear that Judge Barnhill will again preside when 
the trial reopens on September 30. But North 
Carolina has no cause for pride in such exhibitions 
of mob mentality as has just been witnessed in Gay. 
tonia and Charlotte—an exhibition which reflect 
only too plainly the diseased state of local opinion, 
and which, if not directly fostered by the loca! mill. 


interests, was certainly not frowned on by them. » 


North Carolina has no cause for pride in the chav. 
vinistic attitude of its press toward this casc— 
notably, the Gastonia Gazette. If the rabble of 
Charlotte and Gastonia, and their fomenters, would 
only follow Judge Barnhill’s lead, and keep their 
tempers and their heads, the Judge might not seem 
such an outstanding man. At present he tower 
head and shoulders above his fellow citizens. 


IT WAS not only good strategy, but good sense, 
for the Democratic and progressive opponents of 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff-bill to demand that the in. 
come-tax returns of the companies affected by the 
bill be made public. Manufacturers come before 
Congress with pleas of suffering from foreign com- 
petition, and demand protection, for which the 
American purchasers of their products must pay. 
Such a petitioner cannot have any standing unless he 
is willing to reveal the state of his finances. There 
is certainly no valid obligation to keep his affairs 
secret. The public has a right to know whether he 
is telling the truth. Some industries which want pro- 
tection may already be enjoying good profits. Some 
companies which assert that they are suffering from 
foreign competition may really be suffering from 
bad management, which would appear if their in- 
come statements were compared with those of their 
domestic competitors. The evidence is valuable and 
should be obtained; if it is denied there is no reason 
to favor a single increase. But even if it is ob- 


tained, and should show in any given instance that 


an industry was doing poorly, it would not furnisi 
conclusive proof of the value of a higher duty. 
Perhaps the industry, like coal mining, is suffering 
from internal disorganization, Perhaps a tarif 
would not help it. 


rt convention of scientific men is likely to be 
odge-podge in which some hurry about listening ‘ 


miscellaneous papers while others lounge and gossiP_ 





of lynching them. Luckily, 
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* and corridors and ante-rooms. The international 
*d for Ml evchological congress which met at Yale is some- 
Ipers, HBhing whose importance one finds it difficult to ap- 
ickily, J reciate from the newspaper accounts. One savant 









ersed, norts that goldfish cannot be fooled by rapid 

The $ihanges of lights in food boxes, while another has 
bya Mt ccovered that readers of magazines in which the 
strial Hl dvertising is separated from the reading matter re- 
Caro. filmember as much about the advertised products as 










jose who peruse magazines in which the advertis- 
ing is next to the reading matter. In spite of all, 


COn- however, we cannot help being impressed by the 
who MlMopening remarks of Professor Cattell. If world 
‘glad neace or other major aims are to be sought, human 
when sehavior must be influenced, and the nature of be- 
orth havior, and of what lies behind it, is the special 
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province of psychological study. As this science 
dvances, so must progress the hope of the world. 
But the hope is slim unless the psychologists can 
ake functional contacts with the economists, the 
ociologists, and the other scientists of human be- 
avior. The hope is slim unless all these special- 
sts can relate their knowledge to the building of 
broader values. We can never be sure, in scientific 
matters, that what appear to be trivial contributions 
ay not turn out to be important. But, after all, 
re must know how to do something more than fool 
poldfish or increase the effect of cigarette advertis- 
7. And it is fortunate that some of the scholars 
t the Yale Congress are thinking of this side of 
their problem. 


HE Confédération Internationale des Etudiants 
eld its eleventh congress in Budapest, from August 
10 to August 24. This world league of students is 
n increasingly impressive organization. The dele- 
gates participated in a carefully worked-out and 
diverse program, consisting in everything from the 
air-meet of the International Students Aviation Dis- 
play and the Folk-Art exhibition of the Baross 
abor Society (an association of students from 
economical and commercial schools) to the bitter 
arguments of the various Commissions, and recep- 
tions by the Hungarian Prime Minister. Student 

nions in every country have been informed for 
months past of plans, railroad rates, and rules for 
registration, by the central office in Brussels. The 
Bulletin. Mensuel d’Informations has also served 
he purpose of preparing delegates for the congress. 
In America, we have heard almost nothing of this 
international student gathering. The newspapers 
do not regard students, en masse, as good copy. This 
Journalistic diffidence is no doubt due to the general 
and deplorable inertia of American undergraduates, 
Who are not internationalists by any stretch of the 













seriously engrossed only with local issues—campus 
politics, dramatics, honorary societies, and football. 

very small number of people know the three ad- 
mirable guiding principles of the C. I. E. It is 
worth while to quote from their constitution: ‘The 
s of the C. I. E. are threefold: to create ties of 


imagination—fond of a giddy summer abroad, . 
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esteem and friendship among the students of the 
world; to unite in one organization the student asso- 
ciations of every country and coérdinate their ac- 
tivities; to study all the problems of student life, 
both material and intellectual; in short, to help stu- 
dents everywhere and in every possible way.” 


IN Europe the C. I. E. means something. Tangible 
results of their stated aims are: student hostelries, 
student employment agencies, scholarship exchanges, 
reduced rates in travel. Less tangible, but no less 
actual, results are political self-consciousness, and a 
keen interest in each other. The C. I. E. is no 
blessed conclave of sweetened souls. Their preju- 
dices and disagreements are just as intense as those 
of the League; last summer the C. I. E. congress in 
Paris bore a real resemblance to Geneva. But the 
C. I. E. has done practical things for its members; 
and it has mobilized the large student class abroad 
for united, intelligent action. —The American branch 
of the C. I. E.—the National Student Federation— 
is handicapped by lack of funds or intellectual sup- 
port, and does not take the part it should in inter- 
national student affairs. It is an organization dying 
of malnutrition, through no fault of its founders or 
its present board. But because American students 
are incorrigible provincials; and: because money, 
when it flows college-ward in this country, builds 
qymnasiums or chapels, and is not given to help sup- 
port an organization which might crystallize Amer- 
ican student opinion into an active, thoughtful force. 


(GEORGE WASHINGTON did surveying, for a 
time, in an orderly, limited way. But we have 
progressed. Often efficiency destroys romance—but 
there is nothing dreary or machine-age about the 
Alaska Aerial Survey. Aeroplanes, equipped with 
cameras, have discovered a hitherto unknown power 
site of more than 20,000 horse-power in the Ton- 
gass National Forest. Before this aerial expedition 
began operations, very little of southeastern Alaska 
had been surveyed. The chief beauty of the Tongass 
National Forest lies in the fact that it can supply 
25 percent of the pulp-paper needs of the United 
States, in perpetuity. Under Forest Service Ad- 
ministration, the timber will be cut no faster than 
it grows; so that the industry will have an unfailing 
source of supply. By collective action we can dis- 
cover new resources, and use them instead of 
destroying them. 


Keeping the Profit in War 


HE STORY of William B. Shearer, propa- 

gandist for battleship building companies 
and naval officers, as freely revealed by him to the 
press, does not astonish us. It is right that it should 
be investigated carefully by the President and the 
Senate. It is right that editorial writers and the 
reading public should become indignant about it. 
Yet the story runs so amazingly true to formula 
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that it is a little difficult to maintain the proper tone 
of anger and indignation. The incident is almost 
trite. 

A former civilian employee of the Navy De 
partment, Mr. Shearer first won favorable attention 
when Congress voted a pay increase for naval offi- 
cers, for which he takes the credit. As a result, he 
says, in 1924 he was requested by a group of naval 
officers, including four rear-admirals, to campaign 
for more ships and naval bases. This agitation 
Bing i did not get further than elicit a request from Sen- 
ate ator King to write a report on the condition of the 
A Navy. This report, together with confidential War 
leet College letters, he used to try to prevent what he 
: thought was the premature scrapping of a battle- 
Bas ship under the agreement with Great Britain. His 
Big next exploit was to attack John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
i as a pacifist after a talk with his attorney, Raymond 
te B. Fosdick. In 1925 he agitated for cruisers and 
Hie cd naval bases again, and in 1926 he set out as an 

“expert” for Geneva, armed with naval intelligence 
information, which he dispensed effectively at the 
' 1927 conference to the newspaper correspondents, 

d in attacking the British position. He did not reveal 
‘ini its source. Then he returned to lobby for cruisers, 
mae and did so until after the presidential campaign. 
ee In these latter exploits he was secretly an employee 
of the three ship-building firms. For his work he 
received $50,000, but asserts that his agreement, 
broken without reason by his employers, entitles 
him to $250,000 more. 

With Mr. Shearer’s apparently righteous indig- 
nation and his lack of shame we confess to a good 
deal of sympathy. Everybody knows that ad- 
mirals want all the ships and naval bases they can 
get, and they quite honestly believe their sole mo- 
tive is patriotism, no doubt. And we cannot expect 
the Navy to laugh with glee af disarmament and 
ship-scrapping. If they can hamper it by letting 
out a little strategic information, they probably 
think. the end justifies the means. As for calling 
bad names like “‘pacifist’” whenever anyone opposes 
their designs, both branches of the service have 
been doing it industriously for years; large “patri- 
otic’ organizations in close touch with the military 
have, unrebuked by our national administrations, 
elaborated a fine technique for defaming any citi- 
zens who happen to believe in spending less money 
to prepare for war. There is nothing unprece- 
dented about that. We should not be surprised to 
learn that organizations like the Navy League and 
the National Security League have been. deriving 
funds from armament concerns. We hope ‘the 
Senate will inquire into that, too. 

Mr. Shearer may well be astonished, also, that 
the major part of his admission has caused such a 
stir. Did anyone suppose for a moment that battle- 
ship-building concerns do not agitate for naval ap- 
propriations? If so, these business institutions 
must be thought marvels of abstinence in a self- 
seeking world. Whenever there is a possible con- 
gressional appropriation to be had, hungry mouths 
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invariably yawn for the morsel. “Public relay, 
counsel” by the dozen have risen to high 
fessional standing by “creating sentiment,” ¢j;.. 
or indirectly, in behalf of anything that would my 
a profit for those who can afford to hire th. 
People are paid a great deal of money for gets; 
to increase the tariff, and for wri, 
material in favor of protection to be used by pol 
cal parties and newspapers. Think of the var. 
and expensive publicity work of the electric poy 
and other utilities! If to serve these purpose 
honestly to earn money in our society, and if by 
ness men are not hauled over the coals when the 
pay for such work, why should we suddenly ty 
upon Mr. Shearer, the Bethlehem Ship-building Cog 
poration, e¢ al.? Haven't the armament make 
just as sacred a right to pursue their profit, free of 
governmental interference, as we are told so insis 
ently other business has in the United States? 
There is, of course, a distinction in degree amoy 
such activities which may be thought to amount; 
a difference in kind. It might not be galling to ay 
but a sensitive conscience to utilize the avenues gf 
publicity in behalf of an increase in customs dutiy 
which would benefit some producers, even thoug 
there may be a doubt as to whether the poli 
may not injure other producers and consume 
in general. To agitate for higher rates for th 
services of utilities, although the users could readiy 
obtain them cheaper by paying smaller profits 
the promoters, can scarcely be justified if the arg 
ment is not thoroughly candid and based upon ge 
eral advantage. Still, the outcome is not necessis 
ily disastrous. But to confuse the counsel of inte. 
national conferences seeking adjustment of import 
ant differences which might lead to war, to sek 
rofit at the risk of making armed conflict likely, 
is to place the value of private interest above the 
life of civilization itself. This nation has not 
learned the lesson of the ultimate worth and self 
justification of profit-seeking so thoroughly that # 
is indifferent to the harm such action may do. 
One of the solemn undertakings by the sigw 
tories of the Versailles treaty was to put an end, # 
far as possible, to the private manufacture of me 
nitions and instruments of war, and thus to ds 
courage armament lobbies. In pursuance of thi 
aim, which was thoroughly approved by Presidest 
Wilson, bills have repeatedly been introduced int 
Congress to require that war vessels and munitios 
shall be manufactured by government navy yar 
and arsenals, as far as these plants are cquippl 
to do the work. Further than this, carelull 
designed proposals, backed by organized labor 
have been presented to Congress, which would « 
able these governmental producing units to bid 
the countless peace-time requirements of the civ 
ian departments of the government which th 
might make. This would serve a triple purpo™ 
It would help to keep them on a producing bass ® 
that they could a, ae munition manufactutt, 




















whenever it might be required. It would save® 
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rnment large amounts of money due to the 
competition with private contractors which would 
thus be set up. And it would prevent even the 
arsenal and navy-yard employees from having too 
strong a motive for advocating war construction. 
These proposed measures have, however, been 
uniformly defeated. They have been defeated by 
the combined pressure of the military and the pri- 
yate concerns which wanted to profit at govern- 
mental expense. Lobbyists of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association have appeared against them, 
asserting that they constituted that dread thing 
“Socialism,” that, in the words later used by Mr. 
Hoover in the last campaign, they “put the govern- 
ment into business in competition with its citizens.” 
The facile theory of the manufacturers’ lobbyists 
was that our government is and should be nothing 
but a policeman, never a producer (in spite of the 
fact that the national and local governments pro- 
duce to the tune of hundreds of millions of dollars 
such things as roads, schools, buildings, postal ser- 
vice, etc.) 

And the forces in charge of our government have 
not only deliberately kept the profit in war by limit- 
ing the current work of navy yards and arsenals, 
but they have definitely engaged in a policy of 
giving what they call “educational orders’ for 
small lots of war materials to private firms through- 
out the country, on the theory that thus the fac- 
tories could quickly get into war production if the 
need should arise. The education which these 
orders would give in turning over to a basis of 
large-scale output of munitions is negligible indeed. 
But they are an earnest of what may come, since 
the government has negotiated large contracts for 
war materials with numerous private companies 
which automatically become operative on the de- 
claration of a national emergency. Thus there has 
been created, as a matter of definite policy, an 
enormous private interest which stands to profit 
from war, an interest which might conceivably be- 
come acute in a case of a severe industrial depres- 
$10n. 

It will not do to make a goat of Mr. Shearer, 
a few admirals and a few ship-building concerns, 
and then, when they have been properly rebuked, 
to pretend it will never happen again. In spite of 
the absolutists of private enterprise, the people of 
this nation do not really believe that the profit 
motive is a sufficient justification of any consequence 
that may happen to flow from it. We have curbed 
private interest, for the good of the public, in 
dozens of ways. If there ever is a war, we should 
hot be able to prevent people from making profit 
out of it. But at least we can do a good deal to 
prevent them from making a profit out of prospec- 
tive war. And there are few more important curbs 
to be applied. : 

_ Likewise it is a duty of the press to be more 
circumspect about free advice and information 
offered to it by “experts” who may, unannounced, be 
serving special interests. It is a sad commentary on 
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the alertness of our leading newspapers that they 
waited for Mr. Shearer to bring his suit before 
discovering what he did to their correspondents at 
Geneva in 1927, and that even then most of them 
did not pay any attention to it until Senator Borah 
and President Hoover made it a public issue. 


The Perfect Employee 


NXIOUS to prove that some of the stable, 
old-fashioned virtues still survive, the New 
Bedford Board of Commerce has been holding an 
oldest-employee contest. The winner at this writ- 
ing seems to be Miss Julia Hanlon, who has worked 
for sixty-four years in the Wamsutta Mills. There 
will hardly be an employer, certainly not a textile- 
mill operator, on either side of the Mason and 
Dixon line who will not envy the proprietors of 
the Wamsutta Mills such a treasure as Miss Han- 
lon turned out to be. This is not said in any spirit 
of levity or disparagement. Miss Hanlon appears, 
from the evidence of her published interviews, to 
be an intelligent and estimable woman. A strong 
sense of loyalty and a love of routine must have 
been added to these qualities to make her, from 
the employer’s point of view, the ideal employee. 

Miss Hanlon’s life contradicts almost every pre- 
phages that the humanitarian has about mill 
abor. She went to work as a sweeper, at the ap- 
palling age of seven years. In justice to those who 
hired her it should be said that she lied to them, 
leading them to believe that she had reached the 
age of nine, when any industrious little girl could 
properly be given a job in the mill. Parents of 
nine-year-old children will realize what an excel- 
lent way this was to keep the youngsters out from 
underfoot. From sweeper Miss Hanlon worked 
her way up to a position in which she handled first 
three spinning frames, then six, then nine. Then 
she became a spooler. For fifty-two years, so she 
told a reporter, she worked as a weaver in the same 
room. “Believe me,” she added, “I know what the 
inside of it looks like.” 

She continued, as reported in the New Bedford 
Evening Standard: ‘My sixty-four years at the 
Wanmsutta mill have been spent pleasantly. I think 
I always got along well with my superiors and co- 
employees and really I enjoyed working. The 
wages now are not what they used to be, though. 
I made as much as $32.50 weaving during the War, 
but now I’m only getting $16.15 a week as presser 
in the sheeting factory where I was transferred 
from the weave room three years ago. Every one 
wonders how I have been able to work so long in 
the mill, how I have withstood the strain of mill 
work so long. They all think the mill is an un- 
healthy place to work in, but I believe the Wam- 
sutta mill, at least, is not an unhealthy place of em- 
ployment. I’ve been working in that mill sixty- 
four years and during all that time have never been 
sick seriously enough to see a physician. The only, 
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ill effect of my work is that the constant roar of 
machinery in my ears has made me slightly deaf.” 

At seventy-one, according to the supposedly 
veracious Evening Standard reporter, Miss Han- 
lon is erect and active, and without a gray hair in 
her head. Many a woman thirty years younger 
would envy her that last blessing. She does not 
use glasses. She never goes to the motion pictures 
or other places of amusement, but she embroiders 
profusely, and well enough to win a prize, a few 
years ago, at the Westport fair. She owns her 
home, a two-story house on Pleasant street. “I 
enjoyed every day of my work in the mill,” she af- 
firmed to the inquiring reporter, “and I'm going to 
stick to my job till I drop, unless they pension me. 
In that case I'll go on a trip to Europe.” 

One would like to peer behind the veil of such a 
life. What did Miss Hanlon think about during 
that half-century in No. 4 weave room? What 
were her dreams as she occupied herself with a job 
which required constant attention, yet which cer- 
tainly did not use a quarter of her intelligence? Did 
the whirring machinery make some kind of pattern, 

roduce some satisfactory symmetry? Did she hate 
it at first, then in the long years come to love it? 
Even-the prisoner of Chillon, if Byron interpreted 
him correctly, forsook his prison with a sigh. Or 
was the Wamsutta mill ever a prison to Miss Han- 
lon? Because she had passed her childhood, almost 
her babyhood there; because she had grown there 
into a young woman, with a young woman’s trem- 
bling visions of the future—for young women were 
like that in those days; because middle age and old 
age had found her there did it finally come to seem 
to her like home? Was she ever tempted by other 
opportunities? Did another mill offer her a dol- 
lar more a week, did an aunt in Nebraska want her 
to come and live with her, did Fall River or Cali- 
fornia beckon to her alluringly, did romance come 
and go? We have no right to ask these questions 
of Miss Hanlon. She has made her bargain with 
life. Whether or not it is a good bargain is her 
own affair. It was certainly a good bargain for her 
employers. They bought character and reliability 
at a rate which should have gratified their stock- 
holders. 

We may legitimately speculate, however, as to 
whether such fidelity and endurance as here shown 
are common, and furthermore as to whether it would 
be a good thing for our civilization if they were more 
common. The mill owner will not see the question 
two ways. He needs a few among his employees 
with sufficient energy and ambitions to become fore- 
men and perhaps superintendents. But he needs 
many more who will be content to do their work 
well and who will be unrebellious when old age and 
“deflation” pulls their wages down from $32.50 
to $16.15 a week. At least this is what he thinks 
he needs. The belief was an unquestioned axiom 
among mill owners sixty-four years ago, when 
seven-year-old Julia Hanlon walked inside the gates 
where the greater part of her lifetime’s waking 
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hours were to be spent. Judging by the tactics , 
the textile-mill pr 6 ge gs sodas 
year 1929 it is il wnentraid among them. |, 
a simpler society it might have certain huma, 
values, just as feudalism, the system it most closely 
resembles, did. The mill itself is a society, with, 
which the need of an individual for social contact; 
may be in part satisfied. For the poor whites of 
the South mill life may be a better life than an iso. 
lated existence on a patch of ground in the moun. 
tains. It is possible, also, to conceive of a philoso. 
pher—a factory Thoreau—who would be content 
to give his working hours to some automatic occv. 
pation in order that he might devote the remainder 
of the day to reading and contemplation. 

But the modern world is more and more break. 
ing away from the conception of a life within the 
job as satisfactory for the average run of humanity, 
and as for philosophers, they will never be numer. 
ous enough to be worth a generalization. he 
modernistic formula tends to be more pay for great. 
er productivity achieved in a shorter space of time 
with less effort. This means that we shall be less 
likely to ask in the future what the average man 
does for a living and more likely to ask what he 
does when he is not earning his living. When this 
has come to pass it will not be Miss Hanlon’s sixty- 
four years in the Wamsutta Mills, nor her fifty-two 
years in No. 4 weave room, that will seem impor. 
tant, even to a Board of Commerce. It will be her 
embroidery. This statement is made with the ut- 
most seriousness. If work remains, for the most 
part, machine tending or its like, the successful per- 
son will be, not the one who can put his mind on his 
work, but the one who can take his mind off his 
work. In other words, the cart will again assume 
its proper place in relation to the horse. 

We do not know what inner rebellions stirred 
Miss Hanlon’s soul, nor what compensations she 
found for gazing half a century at the walls of a 
single unbeautiful room. She may have been wiser 
than those of us who spend our working hours in 
longing for freedom, and our free hours in search 
of an ultimate belief, a final relaxation, a crown- 
ing excitement, we never find. She avoided the 
movies, she embroidered; this was, in a sense, a 
figured scheme of living. But we do feel, unavoid- 
ably, that she had the capacity for more and that 
civilization ought to have given her more. We 
feel that the tragedy of the little girl of seven who 
never had the chance to learn to want more than 
the four walls of. a weaving room and the four 


walls of a house could give her ought to lie heavily - 


on her employers’ consciences. We feel that the 
old lady of seventy-one who enjoyed every day of 
her work in the mill is an indictment of somebody, 
of something. For she manifestly had capacitics 
to enjoy so much more than a mill. We admire 
and respect her but we cannot easily forgive those 
gates which shut upon the frightened child of seven 
and now, with a triumphant grin, give us back the 
contented woman of seventy-one, 
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Consciousness of Guilt 


ANY throughout the country, who have now 
M had time to read and digest the accounts of 


occurrences in Boston on August 23, will note that 
the authorities of Boston and of Massachusetts 
have determined to throw overboard the principle, 
and forbid the practice of free speech, rather than 
permit the names of Sacco and Vanzetti to be men- 
tioned in public except with insult and contumely. A 
group of citizens desirous of meeting on the anniver- 
sary of the execation of two men whom they believe 
the victims of injustice, to keep alive a memory 
which is dear to them and salutary for the commu- 
nity, are denied the use of Faneuil Hall, the Old 
South Meeting House, and every other possible 
place in Boston, and dispersed on Boston Common 
for pronouncing the two hated names. The ac- 
count given of the latter occurrence by The 
Boston Herald throws into high relief the 
silly and ugly behavior of the Superintendent of 
Police, one Crowley. The meeting was held in 
accordance with a permit, granted to the Socialist 
arty, but Crowley informed Mr. Alfred Baker 
is, the state secretary, that he would not be 
allowed to mention Sacco and Vanzetti. When he at- 
tempted to exercise his legal right in this respect the 
Superintendent, backed by 100 patrolmen, “yanked 
him off the table” and put him under arrest. 

Does anyone in Boston protest against Crowley's 
action? On the contrary, The Boston Herald 
treats the matter with pleasant persiflage, and 
Crowley is generally commended as a grand repre- 
sentative of Law and Order. To hear a protesting 
voice we have to go as far away from Boston as 
Springfield, where The Springfield Republican says 
what all sensible persons think today when they 
hear the name of Boston. 


Behind Crowley are higher officials and prominent 
citizens who undoubtedly support this course though 
they have not inspired it. They may well heed the 
danger of the precedents they are instrumental in 
establishing. ‘They are sacrificing to a mere bogey 
constitutional rights for the triumph of which Boston’s 
Revolutionary citizenry shed its blood and for the 
maintenance of which the generation of William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker and 
Charles Sumner was willing to give its life. 


A foreigner might well wonder what possible ex- 
planation there can be for such repudiation of an 
historic tradition, such denial of the logic of democ- 
racy, such shrinking terror of'two names. It would 
be difficult to convince him that the reasons did not 
lie somewhere in the ology of consciousness 
of guilt. This is, in fact, the shadowy region in 
which the whole Sacco-Vanzetti case began and 
ended. Sacco and Vanzetti were active friends of 
Salsedo, who came mysteriously to his death while 
held incommunicado and without warrant by the 
Department of Justice. Of course, no one expected 
the Department to offer any explanation or apology 
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for the death of a man whose life, under the cir- 
cumstances, was a sacred trust. It is perhaps to its 
credit that it was a trifle ill-at-ease about the matter, 
and preferred to silence the inquiries of Salsedo’s 
friends by deporting them. We have the affidavits 
of members of the Department itself to the effect 
that they did not believe Sacco and Vanzetti guilty 
of the Braintree murder, but merely considered the 
charge as a convenient method of getting them out 
of the way. From the time of the arrest of the 
two men, consciousness of guilt pervaded the at- 
mosphere in which the affair was conducted. It 
was consciousness of the guilt of holding revolu- 
tionary opinions which first put Sacco and Vanzetti 
at their fatal disadvantage in meeting an unexpected 
charge; it was consciousness of guilt which induced 
the frequent changes of testimony on the part of wit- 
nesses during and after the Dedham trial. Conscious- 
ness of guilt is at least a plausible explanation of the 
state of Judge Thayer’s mind which led him to talk 
about the case ad nauseam, cursing the accused and 
boasting of his treatment of them, and it is almost 
the only explanation of his action in buttressing his 
defense of his decision by including an account of 
the proceedings in his court which never took place. 
Consciousness of guilt explains various private com- 
munications made to Governor Fuller, of which he 
chose to accept that of Vahey, who had to account 
for failing to defend Vanzetti in the Bridgewater 
case, and to reject Mede’s confession. Consciousness 
of guilt can be read in the formula of Boston clubs 
and parlors: “Kill them anyway.” It was present 
in the effort to prevent the appeal to public opinion, 
by suppressing demonstrations of sympathy before 
the execution, by attacking the procession which 
sought to bear the bodies to the cemetery. Con- 
sciousness of guilt which finds such various manifes- 
tations is obviously a social force, and its instrument, 
vaguely called “the government,” which, from the 
men who know what happened to Salsedo to Super- 
intendent Crowley, has played throughout this case 
a vicious and sinister part. It is one of the ironies 
of the case that Sacco and Vanzetti are being slowly 
vindicated by the consciousness of guilt on the part 
of the community which condemned them. 
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“America”——By Formula 


E have heard a good deal of late years 

W of class-consciousness. The phrase ‘“‘na- 

tion-conscious” does not happen to be 
current, but present-day nationalism is an exacer- 
bated expression of it in fact. A still more recent 
manifestation might be called “culture-conscious- 
ness” or “civilization-consciousness.” Likeclass-con- 
sciousness and nationalism, it assumes an invidious 
form; it is an exponent—and a coefficient—of con- 
flict between groups. The war and its consequences 
have not produced in our own country a conscious- 
ness of “Americanism” as a distinctive mode of 
civilization but they have definitely had that effect 
upon the intellectual elite of Europe. 

Americanism as a form of culture did not exist, 
before the war, for Europeans. Now it does exist 
and as a menace. In reaction and as a protest, 
there is developing, at least among literary. folk, 
the consciousness of a culture which is distinctively 
European, something which is precious and whose 
very existence is threatened by an invasion of a 
new form of barbarism issuing from the United 
States. Acute hostility to a powerful alien influence 
is taking the place of complacent ignoring of what. 
was felt to be negligible. It would take a wider 
knowledge than mine to list even the titles of books 
and articles coming yearly from the presses of 
Europe whose burden is the threat of “America” 
to the traditional culture of Europe. 

I am not concerned here with the European side 
of the matter. Most social unifications come about 
in response to external pressure. The same is 
likely to be true of a United States of Europe. If 
the ideal is approximated in reality, it will likely 
be as a protective reaction to the economic and 
financial hegemony of the United States of 
America. The result would probably be a good 
thing for Europe, and thus unwittingly we should 
serve one good purpose, internationally speaking. 
But it is, in the end, no great consolation to know 
that in losing our own soul we have been a means 
in helping save the soul of some one else. Just 
what is the America whose picture is forming in 
the minds of European critics? , 


Some of the writers are ignorant as well as 
bitter. These may be neglected. Others are intel- 
ligent, as well-informed as any foreigner can be 
about a foreign country, and not devoid of sym- 
pathy. Moreover their judgments agree not only 
with one another but with the protests of native- 
born dissenters. For convenience and because of 
the straightforward intelligence of its author, I 
take as a point of departure, the description of the 
American type of mind and character presented by 
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Mueller Freienfels.1 His treatment is the fairer by, 
cause he understands by “American” a type of 
mind that is developing, from like causes, ,| 
over the world, and which would have emerge 
in time in Europe, even if there were no geographi. 
cak America, although its development over th, 
world has been accelerated and intensified by the 
influence of this country. 

As far as any actual American is true to the 
type that is proclaimed to be the American, hy 
should be thrilled by the picture that is drawn of 
him. For we are told that the type is a genuine 
mutation in the history of culture; that it is nev, 
the product of the last century, and that it is stamped 
with success. It is transforming the external con. 
ditions of life and thereby reacting on the psychical 
content of life; it is assimilating other types to 
itself and re-coining them. No world-conqucst, 
whether that of Rome or Christendom, compares 
with that of “Americanism” in extent or effective. 
ness. If success and quantity are in fact the stand. 
ards of the “American,” here are admissions that 
will content his soul. From the standpoint of the 
type depicted, he is approved; and what do adverse 
criticisms matter? 

But either the type is not yet so definitely fixed 
as is represented, or else there are individual 
Americans who deviate from type. For there are 
many who have many reserves in our admiration 
of the picture of it that is presented. Of course 
the dissenters may be, as the European critics say, 
impotent sports, fish out of water and affected with 
nostalgia for the European tradition. But I pro- 
pose to raise some questions as to whether the 
American type, supposing there is to be one, has 
yet taken on definitive form. First, however, what 
are the characteristics of the type? 

Fundamentally, they spring from impersonality. 
The roots of the intellect are unconscious and vital, 
in instincts and emotions. In America, we are told, 
this subconsciousness is disregarded; it is suppressed 
or is subordinated to conscious rationality, which 
means that it is adapted to the needs and conditions 
of the external world. We have “intellect,” but 
distinctly in the Bergsonian sense; mind attuned to 
the conditions of action upon matter, upon the 
world. Our emotional life is quick, excitable, un- 
discriminating, lacking in individuality and in direc- 
tion by intellectual life. Hence the “externality 
and superficiality of the American soul’’; it has no 


1 “Mysteries of the Soul,” translated from the German by 
Bernard Miall; New York, Knopf, 1929; price $5.00. It may 
be well to add, in view of the title, that there is nothing occult 
nor obscurantist about the book. By “soul” is meant “the mani- 
fold living reciprocal reactions between the self and the universe.” 
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gitimate inner unity and uniqueness—no true per 
sonality. 
The marks and signs of this “impersonaliza- 
tion” of the human soul are quantification of life, 
with its attendant disregard of quality; its mechani- 
zation and the almost universal habit of esteeming 
technique as an end, not as a means, so that organic 
and intellectual life is also “rationalized”; and 
standardization. Differences and distinctions are 
red and overridden; agreement, similarity, is 
the ideal. There is not only absence of social dis- 
crimination ‘but of intellectual; critical thinking is 
conspicuous by its absence. Our pronounced trait 
js mass suggestibility. The adaptability and flexi- 
bility that we display in our practical intelligence 
when dealing with external conditions has found its 
way into our souls and made homogenicty of 
thought and emotion an ideal. 


Quantification, mechanization and standardiza- 
tion: these are then the marks of the Americaniza- 
tion that is conquering the world. They have their 
good side; external conditions and the standard 
of living are undoubtedly improved. But they are 
not limited to these conditions; they have invaded 
mind and character, and subdued the soul to their 
own dye. The criticism is familiar; it is so much 
the burden of our own critics that one is never 
quite sure how much of the picture of foreign 
critics is drawn from direct observation and how 
much from native novels and essays that are not 
complacent with the American scene. This fact 
does not detract from its force; it rather adds to 
it, and raises the more insistently the question of 
what it all means. 

I shall not deny the existence of these character- 
istics, nor of the manifold evils of superficialism 
and externalism that result and the production of 
intellectual and moral mediocrity. In the main these 
traits exist and they characterize American life and 
are already beginning to dominate~that of other 
countries. But their import is another thing from 
their existence. Mueller Freienfels is intelligent 
enough to acknowledge that they are transitional 
rather than the last word, as well as the fact that 
the forces are so intrinsic that it is foolish to rebel 
against them and lament the past. “The question 
is how we are to pass through it and transcend it.” 
It is this note which distinguishes his appraisal 
from so many others. 

My comment is that we are still in an early 
stage of the transition. Anything that is at most 
but a hundred years old has hardly had time to 
disclose its meaning in the slow secular processes 
of human history, and it may be questioned whether 
even our author has not sometimes succumbed to 
the weakness of lesser critics in treating the pass- 
ing symptoms as inherent characters. I do not 
have in mind here an “optimistic” appeal to future 
time and its possibilities. I rather wish to raise 
the question as to how many of the defects and 
evils that are supposed to belong to the present 
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order are in fact projections into it of a depart- 
ing past order. 

Strength, power, is always relative, not absolute. 
Conquest is an exhibition of weakness in the con- 
quered as well as of strength in the conqueror. 
Transitions are out of something as well as into 
something; they reveal the past as well as project 
a future. There must have been something pro- 
foundly awry in the quality, spirituality and indi- 
vidualized variety of the past, or they would not 
have succumbed as readily as we are told they are 
doing to the quantification, mechanization and 
standardization of the present. And these defec- 
tive and perverse elements have certainly not been 
displaced. They survive in the present. Present con- 
ditions give these factors an opportunity to disclose 
themselves. They are not now kept under and out 
of sight. Their overt manifestation is not a cheer- 
ing spectacle. But as long as they did not show 
themselves on a scale large enough to attract notice, 
they could not be dealt with. 1 wonder very much 
whether many of the things that are objected to in 
the present scene—and justly so—are not in fact 
revelations of what the older type of culture covered 
up, and whether their perceptible presence is not to 
be credited rather than debited to the forces that 
are now active. 


It is possible of course to argue—as Keyserling 
for example seems to do—that the new or American 
order signifies simply that the animal instincts of man 
have been released, while the older European tradi- 
tion kept them in disciplined subjection to something 
higher, called with pleasing vagueness “spirituality.” 
The suspicion that suppression is not solution is not 
confined to America. Undue and indiscriminate 
greediness in the presence of accessible food may be 
a symptom of previous starvation rather than an 
inevitable exhibition of the old Adam. A culture 
whose tradition rests on depreciation of the flesh 
and on making a sharp difference between body and 
mind, instinct and reason, practice and theory, may 
have wrought a corruption of flesh and a degenera- 
tion of mind. It would take a degree of wisdom no 
one possesses to tell just what, in the undesirable 
features of the present, is a reflection of an old but 
not as yet transformed system of life and thought, 
and how much is a genuine product of the new 
forces. 

One thing seems to be reasonably certain. The 
prized and vaunted “individuality” of European cul- 
ture that is threatened by the leveling standardiza- 
tion and uniformity of the American type was a very 
limited affair. If one were to retort in kind, one 
could ask how much share in it the peasant and 
proletariat had. And it is much more than a retort 
to say that a peasantry and proletariat which has 
been released from intellectual bondage will for a 
time have its revenge. Because there is no magic in 
democracy to confer immediately upon the masses 
who have been outside any intellectual movement, 
and who have taken their morals and their religion 















from an external authority above them—an author- 
ity which science is destroying—the power of cri- 
tical discrimination, it does not follow that their 
ineptitude is the creation of democracy. 

Take one instance—the present interest in tech- 
nique, and the domination of the “American type” 
by technique. It will hardly be argued I suppose 
that the mere absence of technique—intelligent 
means and methods for securing results—is itself a 
mark of an intrinsically desirable civilization. Nor is 
it surprising that the discovery of the actuality and 
potentiality of technique in all branches of human 
life should have an immediately intoxicating effect. 
What is called the American mentality is charac- 
terized by this discovery, and by the exaggerations 
that come with the abruptness of the discovery. 
There is much to be said against quantification and 
standardization. But the discovery of competent 
technique stands on a different level. The world 
has not suffered from absence of ideals and spiritual 
aims anywhere nearly as much as it has from ab- 
sence of means for realizing those which it has 
prized in a literary and sentimental way. Technique 
is still a novelty in most matters, and like most 
novelties is played with for a while on its own ac 
count. But it will be used for ends beyond itself 
sometime; and I think that interest in technique is 
precisely the thing which is most promising in our 
civilization, the thing which in the end will break 
down devotion to external standardization and the 
mass-quantity ideal. For its application has not gone 
far as yet; and interest in it is still largely vicarious, 
being that, so to say, of the spectator rather than 
of naturalization in general use. In the end, tech- 
nique can signify only emancipation of individual- 
ity, and on a broader scale than anything obtaining 
in the past. 


Gastonia 


A § YOU approach the Mecklenburg County 


Courthouse, a great white stone building 

with classical facade and a long sweep of 
steps, you pass a granite obelisk dedicated to the 
“Mecklenburg Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.” On one side of this shaft a brass 
plaque has been set into the stone, representing a 
hornet’s nest, with the inscription across it, “Let Us 
Alone.” 

As you climb the broad stone steps of the court- 
house, you thread your way among little groups of 
men waiting for the court to open. Some of them 
are talking earnestly, in that low-pitched flexible 
drawl of the South: most of them are just listen- 
ing, or waiting, saying nothing. Most of them look 
like their brothers in Jersey City, or Denver, or 
Akron; but you know that when they open their 
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In his most hopeful anticipation of a future t 
which we may be moving, Freienfels calls attentic, 


to the fact that the impoverishment of the indivi, 


ual is accompanied, even now, by an enrichment of 
community resources. Collectively, present society 
he says, is marked by a power over nature and by 


intellectual resource and power exceeding that of the. 


classic Athenian and the men of the Renaissance. 
Why is it that this collective ability does not oper. 
ate to elevate correspondingly the life of individ 
uals? This question he does not ask. Failure t 
consider it constitutes to my mind the chief failu;, 
of critics whether foreign or native. Our material. 
ism, our devotion to money making and to having, 
good time are not things by themselves. They ar 
the product of the fact that we live in a money cul. 
ture; of the fact that our technique and technology 
are controlled by interest in private profit. ‘I here 
lies the serious and fundamental defect of our civil. 
ization, the source of the secondary and induced 
evils to which so much attention is given. Critics 
are dealing with symptoms and effects. The evasion 
of fundamental economic causes by critics both for. 
cign and native seems to me to be an indication of 
the prevalance of the old European tradition, with 
its disregard for the body, material things and prac. 
tical concerns. The development of the American 
type, in the sense of the critics, is an expression of 
the fact that we have retained this tradition and 
the economic system of private gain on which it is 
based, while at the same time we have made a 
revolutionary independent development of indus. 
try and technology. Confusion is the inevitable 
result. When our critics deal with this issue in- 
stead of avoiding it there will be something really 
doing. : 
Joun Dewey. 


in Court 


mouths, their voices will set them apart. And there 
is more than a sprinkling here of the Southern 
farmer, in his unalterable Southern farmer’s uni- 
form of overalls, blue shirt, and black slouch hat. 
These men who have come in from the country to 
hear the trial would not have looked out of place on 
these same streets seventy years ago. Looking at 
them, you see the same faces, the same clothes, al- 
most, of the men who marched with Stonewall Jack- 
son and Longstreet, and raided with Jubal Early. 

Inside the courthouse, the crowd is thicker, the 
atmosphere, reeking with cigar-smoke and that air 


of affable venality that pervades our public build- 
ings everywhere, is more up-to-date. But here, too, 
shuffling down the marble corridors, hawking ¢x- 
pertly into the brass spittoons, and bending rather 
shamefacedly over such a modern contraption as 
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the drinking fountains, the faded blue overalls and 
the black slouch hats wander or stand patiently, 
leaning against the polished walls. 

A quarter of an hour before the court opens, 
every seat in the courtroom is occupied. The court- 
room is large and airy, pleasantly lighted by huge 
windows. On the sunny side of the room, the win- 
dows have been shuttered with Venetian blinds. It 
is an unusually hot day: the jury (by dispensation 
of the court) have taken off their coats; the packed 
audience, whether for the same reason or because 
they are citizens of North Carolina, have done like- 
wise, to a man. 

Judge Barnhill raps with his gavel, the sheriff 
calls the court to order, and the prisoners file in. 
Unless you have been forewarned, it is a shock to 
sec how young they are. All of them look to be 
in their early twenties; most of them seem to be 
boys. Sophie Melvin, the youngest of the three 
women, is nineteen, but she looks years younger. 
She is very small, pretty, a bobbed-haired Alice. 
The prisoners, as they file into the courtroom and 
take their places, seem neither sheepish nor desper- 
ate: they might be any high-school class, except that 
here and there you see a face above the average in 
intelligence. They make a decidedly good impres- 
sion—except, alas, the last one. He is a man older 


of than the rest, with a knowing and yet ignorant mon- 
nd key’s face: his, indeed, is the visage of a criminal. 
is Suddenly you realize that he is a policeman, in plain 
a clothes. 
Is. As your eye wanders over the two rows of prison- 
le ers, who have now taken their seats, just behind the 
ne opposing counsel, it is not hard to pick out the 
ly | leader. Beal, the labor organizer, and the oldest 


of the crowd, is a big, red-haired, heavy-faced 
young man. It is not a particularly interesting face, 
at first glance, and not very attractive; but Com- 
munists have another code of beauty than ours. We 
can see at least that he is a leader. The State has 
seen it, too, for their attack is centered on him. 

Only nine of these sixteen defendants are South- 
erners. And there you have the nub of the whole 
affair. Let us alone. It is undoubtedly true that 
the bitter resentment these defendants have aroused 
is greatly intensified by the fact that their leaders 
have come from outside. If the seven Southern 
converts (or renegades, from Gastonia’s point of 
view) are convicted with them, perhaps it will be 
a lesson to their brothers. 

But the defendants are not really important at a 
trial. They are usually as unobtrusive, as spectator- 
like, as bewildered, as the jury. This case is no 
exception. As for the jury—this pitiful residue of 
many panels, this result of nine days’ weeding 
among good men and true to find twelve citizens 
with no opinions—this jury is not prepossessing in 
appearance. It is considered in some circles that the 
jury is “pro-labor”—perhaps because one of them 
is an ex-member of a union. The faces they show 
to the court, however, are the blank, shy faces of 
Private men in a public place. They squirm uneasily 
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on their seats through the long hot hours of testi- 
mony, and rise with alacrity when the Judge calls 
a recess. They look by turns bewildered, bored, 
interested and sleepy. In short, a jury. 

But what the crowd has come for, apart from a 
long look at the defendants, a curious stare at the 
jurors, is to see the fireworks—to watch the law- 
yers in action. There are plenty of lawyers here. 
The state has nine; there are almost an equal num- 
ber for the defense. All of them do not perform at 
once: they take turns, so that the audience is never 
too bored by any one of them. It is a good show 
they put on. For sheer, old-style forensic appear- 
ance, the prosecution must be awarded the palm, for 
hone of the defense can match ex-Congressman 
Hoey (pronounced “hooey’’). He is the speaking 
likeness of Mr. Tutt, The Saturday Evening Post 
lawyer of the old school. His hair, a lank gray mane 
swept back from his brow, brushes the neck of his 
ancient frock coat. He is tall and drooping, with 
crouching shoulders and a long, drooping face. He 
looks capable of the depths of oratory. At any rate, 
he is a clever trial lawyer, and his smooth and in- 
gratiating manner is constantly bringing the defense 
counsel to their feet, with indignant pleas to the 
Judge that counsel for the prosecution is “leading the 
witness.” It may be suspected that ex-Congressman 
Hoey has heard himself likened to Henry Clay. The 
other leading lawyer for the State, Mr. Carpenter, 
is the New South personified. He, too, is tall, but 
there is nothing lanky about him. His movements 
-are brisk, his manner is aggressive, his voice is a 
staccato bark. 

For the defense there are also two lawyers who 
stand out. Mr. Jimison is a local man, a former 
Methodist minister. He too is of the New South. 
He is small and emaciated, with an aquiline face 
and a head that projects too far behind. His man- 
ner is loud and informal, his view of human nature 
(especially when cross-examining witnesses for the 
State) somewhat boisterously cynical. He is thought 
locally to be quite radical. But Arthur Garfield 
Hays is the man the crowd has come to see. They 
have heard of him, vaguely, no doubt, but his repu- 
tation is sulphurous. He is, if not quite the devil 
incarnate, at least the nearest thing to it that the 
citizens of Charlotte have seen in some time. His 
prognathous, cone-shaped head, sunk into his short, 
powerful body without the intervention of a neck, 
his sudden, rasping accusations, his bitter sneers, his 
hard and passionate eyes, are a battery from whose 
bombardment any witness is thankful to escape un- 
shaken. There must be something particularly ter- 
rible to these soft-spoken Southern people in hear- 
ing this rapid bludgeoning catechism hurled out in 
such a scathingly alien voice. Terrible at the time, 
perhaps—in the long run, it may be doubted 
whether ex-Congressman Hoey, in his suaver role, 
Goes not go down better with the Southern psychol- 


1 As we go to press, news comes that the Gastonia case has 
ended in a mistrial, because of the sudden insanity of one of the 
jurors. Nothing could be less surprising, 
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ogy. The audience (and the jury is only a selected 
part of it) listens breathlessly to Mr. Hays’ north- 
ern fulminations; when the thunderbolt strikes, the 
apprehensive crowd smell the fumes of the bolt’s 
passing, but are never quite sure what has been 
struck. Ex-Congressman Hoey they understand, as 
they understand his Henry Clay coiffure and his old 
frock coat. 

And the Judge? The judge too is a spectator at 

a trial; he is not really part of the show—unless, 

like Webster Thayer, he feels called upon to play 
the part of cunning old Fury. In a trial of the 

present day, with really first-class counsel on both 
sides keeping the ball in play and never missing an 
opening, it would almost seem that a judge is an 
unnecessary ornament. Or perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say that to call him a judge is to misname him. 
He isa referee, who calls fouls and tries to see that 
both sides play fair. And it is only just to add that, 
especially with first-class counsel, he sometimes has 
his hands full. For we should be very innocent to 
suppose that a criminal trial is actually conducted in 
such a way as to bring out all the facts, and in their 
proper perspective.. It is the constant endeavor of 
both sides in such a trial to bring out and emphasize 
the facts which are to their clients’ advantage, to sup- 
press or minimize the facts which are discreditable. 

In such a case, the jury’s award will naturally and 

inevitably go to the team which has put on the most 

convincing show. The only thing the judge can do 
is to insist that both sides play according to the 
rules. 

There is something horribly incongruous in the 
spectacle of a man like Judge Barnhill, who has 
certainly shown himself so far in this trial to be 
both intelligent and fair-minded, and who has cer- 
tainly been trained to the law—that is, inured to 
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the tricks of la the mirages of evidence, ayj 


the evasions fancies of witnesses—forced ,, 
play the part of mere referee in a case involy; 
the lives of thirteen men, the liberty of three wo, 
men; while the final decision of life or death, fre, 
dom or imprisonment, will rest on the vote of 
twelve untrained, unbiased—that is to say, dishop, 
est or ignorant—jurors. 

The trial goes on. The State has many yi, 
nesses still to call; the defense, it may be presumed, 
will also produce as many as it can lay its hang; 
on. There is an air of pleasant busyness in th, 
courtroom. The court stenographer writes frap. 
tically, frowning as she tries to decode the slurring 
dialect of the witness; a telegraph instrument click, 
monotonously; in the press box, a man who look; 
like a professor is dashing off his story in long-hand, 
thrusting it sheet by sheet into the hands of a wait. 
ing messenger; a white-jacketed Negro brings , 
pitcher of ice water to the defense counsels’ table, 


Through the long Venetian blinds the hot Septem. | 


ber sunshine streams in. -The judge interposes 
patiently to the examining lawyer, who is pretend. 
ing bewilderment, “The witness has answered that 
question three times already.” 

On the surface, that is all the Gastonia trial 
amounts to—a rather exciting, sometimes boring, on 
the whole rather interesting contest. It is incon. 
ceivable, watching this even flow of legal business, 
that the possible outcome will be three woman im. 
prisoned, thirteen men killed in the electric chair, 

If we had more good judges, and fewer good 
lawyers, and perhaps no juries with the power of 
life and death, there would be less horror in the 
ironic obeisances we make as we sacrifice on the 
altar of Justice, one of our many unknown gods. 

T. S. Martruews. 


The Liberation of Egypt 


HEN Mr. Baldwin’s Government ad- 

hered to the Kellogg Pact, it did so with 

an imperial gesture which will live long in 

the memory of the peoples of the east. Sweeping 
its gaze round the horizon, it excepted “certain re- 
map from the scope of its promise to refrain 
rom war as an instrument of national policy, This 
vagueness must have caused a tremor of anxiety east 
of Suez, but actually the Foreign Office had two 


‘regions in mind, which it considered strategically 


vital, Egypt and the Persian Gulf. British Govern- 
ments will be judged in future largely by their con- 
duct in these regions. Here is located the clinical 
thermometer by which one may measure the ebb 
and rise of our imperial fevers. 

One may challenge the application of this test to 
the new Labor Government with every confidence. 


It has acted in Egypt with a promptitude and cour 
age which have agreeably surprised its friends, and 
paralyzed its opponents. It has dismissed Lord 
Lloyd, the High Commissioner, who had revived 
Lord Cromer’s tradition of the firm hand in Cairo. 
It has offered to the Egyptians a draft treaty which 
ends the military occupation of half a century. It 
will be found, as I think I may venture to predict, 
that when its adhesion to the “Optional Clause” of 
the Hague Court is announced at Geneva there will 
be no reservation in the sense of the British Monroe 
Doctrine. With E as with the rest of the 
world, we shall be p to arbitrate every justi- 


ciable dispute. When one adds that Egypt, with the 
goodwill of the Empire, will enter the League of 
Nations, it is obvious that the Tory reservation to 
the Kellogg Pact has in effect been wiped out. It 
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is not a small achievement, and while one must give 
due credit to Mr. Arthur Henderson and his able 
lieutenant, Dr. Hugh Dalton, the chief ground for 
satisfaction is that public opinion has reconciled it- 
self to the change with scope ro Lord 
Brentford—better known as “Jix’ —has, indeed, 
blustered about this shocking “surrender,” and so 
have two or three of the popular Tory newspapers, 
but Sir Austen Chamberlain was content with a cau- 
tious comment, in which the assent outweighed the 
qualifications; The Times, on the whole, approved, 
and Mr. Garvin of The Observer is enthusiastic. 
Parliament will certainly ratify what Mr. Hender 
son has done. 





If there is any doubt about the sequel, it flows not 
from any uncertainty as to the British ratification, 
but from the tangle of domestic politics in Egypt. 
For Egypt at the moment is muzzled under an abso- 
lutist government, and it was with its head, Mah- 
moud Pasha, thet Mr. Henderson was obliged to 
deal when he offered his treaty of settlement. He 
made the stipulations which an honest democrat was 
bound to make. A Prime Minister who rules with- 
out a Parliament can give no undertaking in the 
name of his people: he can speak only for Kin 
Fuad and the Court. Mr. Henderson has insiste 
therefore, upon free elections, which will be held 
without delay, and under the old system of manhood 
franchise, which the King had threatened to modify 
in the interests of property. This was as far as 
Mr. Henderson well go, without direct inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of a State whose in- 
dependence he means to respect. But the incon- 
venience remains, that he was obliged to make his 
offer to a Government which has no popular su 
port. Mahmoud Pasha is by all accounts an able 
administrator, who has done much in a year of abso- 
lute power to carry out reforms which the National- 
ist democrats—the “Wafd"—had promised with 
more eloquence than sincerity. He has enabled 
large numbers of the hard-working peasant cultiva- 
tors to acquire the land from which the owners have 
hitherto drawn a merciless tribute. He has built 
hospitals to cope with the endemic diseases which 
afflict an otherwise sturdy population, and he has 
built schools which will in time reduce the high per- 
centage of illiteracy in the villages. But the fact re- 
mains that he destroyed Parliamentary government, 
muzzled a Press accustomed to great license, and 
suspended the right of public meeting. 

Egyptian politics have played, for half a century, 
round a triangle of unequal forces. There is the 
British Occupation which has ruled by force, miti- 
gated by the honesty and efficiency of its admini- 
strative work. Its garrison dominates.Cairo. Its 
acroplanes, in times of excitement, have a habit 
of swooping low around the minarets, aitd if these 
reminders do not suffice, a couple of battleships 
will sail in haste from Malta ie Micsandel. Then 
comes the Royal Court, which, in its turn, is a relic 
of former conquests. Around it are grouped some 
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of the bigger landowning families founded by 
Turkish soldiers. This aristocracy has never 
omg blended with the native population, and in 
the Hareem it still speaks Turkish. Under Lord 
Cromer, who, on occasion, could handle Royalty 
very roughly, the Court was at times as militant 
as rich men will ever dare to be, but latterly its 
attitude has changed. It came to terms with the 
British Occupation, because it was in irreconcilable 
feud with the popular Nationalist party. This last 
of the three forces in the triangle represents a 
renaissance of the enduring Egyptian race. It has 
suffered six successive conquests. It has adopted 
the Arabic language and an Arabian religion, but 
in the villages one still may meet the unmistakable 
countenance which lives in its ancient art, and neither 
Christianity nor Islam has obliterated the folklora 
and the superstitions of its peasants. It was this 
fellaheen 6 which rose in revolt, fifty years EN 
ago, under Arabi Pasha, and under the British Oc- ee 
cupation its consciousness of nationality has only fy 54 
deepened. 
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These peasants are not a fighting race. They have 
been schooled to patience under oppressions which 
only Africans would endure. But they display an 
amazing persistence and a formidable solidarity. 
One can lavish no unstinted eulogy on the party of 


lawyers, intellectuals, and landowners of the second “3 
rank, known as the Wafd, which has organized both ¥ : 
towns and villages, both Moslems and the tiny a 
Christian minority, into a firmly-knit national a 


phalanx, which has polled on occasion nearly ninety, 
ercent of the electorate. It has its own brand of 
idealism. But it is not impeccably honest: its ad- 
ministration was not a model of efficiency; it proms ) 
ised social reforms in which it seemed to lose inter« he. 
est, when the opportunity for realization arrived. : Rane! 
Its tactics toward the occupying power have lacked * 
subtlety. It went on repeating its maximum de 
mands, and when the warships arrived, from time Bis 
to time, to reason—after the logic of battleships— ae 
with its intransigence, it would surrender office, but & 
it would never compromise its claims. 

The chances are that the Wafd will, as usual, 
emerge from the forthcoming elections with a de- 
cisive majority, One is not certain how it will re- ne 
ceive Mr. Henderson’s offer, for even this generous A’ 
treaty falls short of its own program. One can 
only say that it would display a folly which would : 
approach the sublime if it were to reject it. For 
Mr. Henderson has offered something more than an 
alluring structure of paper. The dismissal of Lord 
Lloyd was a symbol of the change in the mind of 
the Imperial Power so unmistakable that only a 
blind nation could misread it. He is a man whose 





“ability and good intentions no one questions, and he 


had behind him a considerable experience of the 
East. But it was not merely to his personal quali- 
ties that he owed his appointment. He belongs, as 
Lord Cromer also belonged, to one of the old 
banking families, toward which the City cherishes 
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an almost superstitious loyalty. He is, moreover, a 
cousin by marriage of the lady who may one day, if 
the Prince of Wales remains unmarried, be our 
Queen. He personifies the marriage of blood and 
money which made our ruling caste, as faithfully as 
he represents its traditional belief that Orientals 
understand nothing but force. When plain Mr. Hen- 
derson—who used to be a working iron-moulder— 
dismissed this master of millions, who is also a 
prince’s cousin, and dismissed him for his heresy 
about firm government, it was obvious that some- 
thing had changed at the heart of the Empire. The 
Tories were well aware of it, but even Mr. 
Churchill thundered to no purpose in the debate 
which followed the fall of the last Pro-Consul of 
our Egyptian province. 


In words, Egypt has enjoyed for a decade the 
status of a sovereign and independent kingdom. In 
fact, she could be neither, while our troops occu- 
pied her capital and our warships intimidated her 
chief port. Even the removal of the garrison would 
not have sufficed to make her free, without the other 
provisions which open to her the Court and Coun- 
cil of the League in her future differences with the 
Empire. Some part of the garrison, it is true, will 
remain on her territory, confined to the strip of arid 
sand which borders the Canal, but the League’s ma- 
chinery should be a sufficient guarantee against any 
temptation to abuse its propinquity. The treaty, 
moreover, removes the grounds on which interven- 
tion was usually based. We no longer require the 
Egyptians to appoint a British officer to command 
their army, though we do stipulate that any foreign 
oficers whom they choose to employ shall be British. 
The extra-territorial rights which foreigners en- 
joyed in Egypt will disappear, and their protection 
will devolve henceforth upon the Mixed Courts, 
which enjoy a high reputation. The effect of this 
frank change of status will not be lessened appre- 
ciably by the continuance in office for a few years 
of a British financial expert, and of some British 
officers in the police of Cairo, for these are transi- 
tional arrangements. Indeed, it is probable that 
British officials will be able to render better service 
to Egypt in the five years to come than in the gener- 
ation which lies behind them. It is difficult to mix 
military coercion with the processes of civic educa- 
tion. The trouble in the past was that the hum of 
a British aeroplane, or the tramp of a regiment in 
khaki was apt to distract the attention of an Egyp- 
tian Minister while he listened to the salutary ex- 
hortations of his British colleague. Few students 
would profit from the lessons of their teachers if 
machine guns were always visible-on the campus. 

The arrangement which replaces the veiled Pro- 
tectorate is not from the standpoint of a citizen 
of the world an ideal one, but it marks an im- 
measurable advance. Egypt becomes the military 
ally of the British Empire, and each party to the 
alliance promises to avoid any foreign policies prej- 
udicial to the interests of the other. The mean- 
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ing of the whole arrangement is sufficiently clea, 
London will tolerate no rival in Cairo, and y} 
continue to control the canal, but Egypt is at |, 
in her domestic life, her own sovereign and mistre. 
President Wilson was ideally right when he sai; 
in one of his early pronouncements on the Leagyimmbat } 
of Nations, that “partial alliances” are a cont 
diction of its principle. It his not lived up to th, 
austere logic. It has blessed the Locarno treat 

which guarantee the peace of Western Europ 

It will not frown on this Anglo-Egyptian allian. Pe 
though it turns the Suez Canal in time of war in 

a British waterway. It would be well for thjmmppilled 
world if the requirements of strategy involved ym D 
graver consequences than this. Danzig is to gh 
from the body of the German Republic, and thm? ® 
Tyrol is subjected to forcible Italianization ;Mme™ 
obedience to the same law of military safety. Onimme"'Y 
may congratulate the Labor Party on doing whae™ | 
lay within''its power, but a task remains for tha ® 
future in which it, too, as the years go on, m 
well be the pioneer. The organization of the (jj 
World for peace will be incomplete unti! th 
League itself assumes the guardianship of its na 
now straits and its maritime canals. For the Su 
Canal, after all, is something more than a link in 
the communications of the British Empire. It | 
the worl.’ highway. It may require a generation 
of education in the technique of international céop 
eration before the League dares itself assume thi 
responsibility. But Egypt will no longer wear fe 
ters while ‘we learn to organize an international 










police. H. N. Bralrzsrorp. r 
Londun. ty 
Song 


Be at peace, and let the gale 

Shake blossom down from the chestnut tree 
And the light rain tear the blossom apart. 
There is no hatred in the May rain. 

It will fall today and another day, 
Washing the bud and the barren spike 
And the worm’s body, all alike, 

With neither malice nor tenderness, 
There was a time when every drop 

Fel. like a weapon upon the heart 

Until it seemed that the heart must stop. 
But the body has known its enemy, 

The heart has eaten its bitterness, 

There is nothing more for the heart to say. 


Be at peace, we have stolen away, 

We have stolen our life again, 

We shall sleep tonight in spite of the gale. 

Rest as quiet and sleep as sound 

As the dead sleep in the living ground. 

Do not fear for the steadfast heart, 

Do not fear for the chestnut bloom 

Although the waters tear it apart, 

We have shut Death’s mouth with a country tale. 
StspHeN VincENT BENE 
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Washington Notes 


HE flood of tariff oratory in the Senate’is rising at 
a rate that threatens to obliterate high water marks 
; have stood for years. The indications are that all 
ve the most hopelessly inarticulate Senators are deter- 
‘ed to contribute to the flow before it is over. There 
xarcely a man who does not feel the call to “explain his 
sition” or “set forth his views,” regardless of how well 
is position is understood or how unimportant are his 
‘<vs, Am enormous quantity of bilge is being and will be 
ed—and very low grade bilge at that. From neither 
Democratic nor the Republican side in this fight will 
re come either notable speeches or clean-cut arguments. 
Nn the one side they will deal largely in invectives; on the 
her in subterfuge and excuse. The proportion of sin- 
rity from either will be exceedingly small, that of per- 
nal and partisan politics very large. The most thought- 
| as well as the most forceful opposition wil: come from 
ie Progressive Republicans, and for two reasons, One is 
at the leaders among that element—Borah, Norris and 
pokhart—have spent more time studying the bill and are 
ter equipped to assail it in detail. The other because 
ing free from the party tie that naturally lines the Dem- 
rats up against a Republican bill, the charge ¢f partisan- 
ip docs not rest against them. They have a better right 
be regarded as opposing the measure on pri-gple. Still 
nother reason is that their ranks are relatively-iree from 
demagogish type of statesman so prevalent in the mi- 
y party, whose speeches are largely delivered for the 
¢ of listening to the more or less melliflyous, sound of 
s own voice, It is clear that the real leadexship to smash 
be bill will come from the Progressives and not-from the 
ed Simmons, whose last-year bolt of his party, added to 
s tenderness toward the Duke interests when the Mellon 
x bill was the big issue in the Senate, has greatly lessened 
s influence with his party associates. Nor will it come 
om Robinson of Arkansas, the official Democratic floor 
ader, who has his personal enemies on both sides of the 
hamber, 

The more the situation is studied the surer it seems the 
il will be kicked to pieces in the Senate, regardless of the 
nceded defection of four or five Democrats whose sup- 
can be obtained at the easy price of the incrtases de- 
anded by their individual states. It is interesting that 
¢ administration organs concede this, and further in- 
resting that, except for the Curtis publications, which re- 
ct the Pennsylvania viewpoint, they are entirely undis- 
bed at the prospect. So also, it can be stated, are the 
ally big business interests usually so determinedly and 
itedly behind the Republican tariff bill as it comes from 
Republican members of the Senate Finance Commit- 
So also, it is clear, is the White House. All of them 
ve unmistakable indications of being reasonably reconciled 
the impending emasculation of the bill, even to its mur- 
- If there has been a parallel to this condition in a 
iff battle, no one in Washington now remembers it. The 
tt is that on the Republican side there is less fervor and 
‘tusiasm for this bill than for any other. Also the spe- 
interests which molded it in the House and got it out 
the Senate committee in its present shape are less nuraer- 
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ous and less weighty than they have been in previous fights. 
Primarily I suppose the reason for this is the extraordinary 
continuation of prosperity in the country as a whole. While 
one or two industries other than agriculture are in a de- 
pressed condition, the statistics show that from the pros- 
perity angle August was the peak month in history. Pro- 
duction and consumption were both greater, unemploy- 
ment less. And August followed a July in which a simi- 
lar condition was reported. Under such circumstances it 
is easy to understand the absence among many big indus- 
trialists, usually counted upon to consider higher protection 
essential, of militant sentiment favoring such a general re- 
vision upward as proposed in the Senate bill; why as a 
whole it is so impossibe to justify or defend; why the 
relatively few who have applied the real pressure are not 
going to get away with it. 


My belief now is that before the middle of November 
the regular Republican forces behind the bill will be in a 
state of considerable demoralization, without control of 
the situation and no hope of getting through a bill even 
approximately resembling this one. My further belief is 
that when this situation develops, they will promptly lose 
all interest in the passage of the bill at all, and if it goes 
through at this session it will have to be put through by 
the Democratic-Progressive combination with practically 
no help from the regular Republicans. On the other hand, 
those who know the caliber of Reed of Pennsylvania, in 
whose hands the main defense of the bill will lie, and his 
friend and ally, Moses of New Hampshire, are quite con- 
vinced that they are capable of turning on the emasculated 
bill and putting it to death. They are the type who, if 
they can’t get what they want, would rather have nothing. 
Poor losers 2nd poor sports, they would take immense sat- 
isfaction in retaliating for the refusal of the western 
group to permit the indusirial increases dear to their hearts 
by refusal to let a bill, largely limited to higher rates on 
farm products, go through. It is exactly the sort of thing 
they would do, as has been shown by previous Senate per- 
formances., 


In brief, I should not be surprised if, instead of a Dem- 
ocratic or Republican filibuster to prevent the passage of 
a tariff bill, such as has been suggested—I should not be 
surprised if this special session wound up with the recog- 
nized Republican leaders filibustering—and successfully— 
against the bill, This, it must be conceded, would be an 
amusing and unprecedented happening. Already there 
are mutterings along this line emanating from the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber, dark hints that if the farmers 
get no tariff help at all, the real responsibility is going to 
be on the “farmer’s friends” in the Senate who insist upon 
having it all and giving nothing. This may be a bluff, but 
I do not think so. Whatever else may be said of Mr. 
Reed, it cannot be said of him that he hesitates to “go 
through.” He has shown that on several occasions in the 
Senate, once going so far as to kill the Coolidge adminis- 
tration’s deficiency appropriation bill to prevent the probe 
into the Pennsylvania primaries. It did not hurt him in 
Pennsylvania to do that. On the contrary, it helped him 
mightily with Boss Vare, furthered his renomination for 
the Senate, and gave him vast personal satisfaction, Nor 
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would it hurt Moses or Bingham to spike an emasculated 
tariff bill. 
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Whether the noble Watson, official floor leader of his 
party, would go that far I do not know, but it does not 
make much difference. 
The Democrats and Progressives would rather have no bill 
than the bill in anything like the shape it is now. ‘The 
Progressives are sincere about it, the Democrats have to 
seem so, though their political interests would obviously 
be served if a bad bill passes and is signed. On the other 
side the regular Republicans would prefer no bill to a bill 
limited to agriculture and eliminating all industrial in- 
creases. Neither side is wholly united. There are a few 
Democrats who will vote with the regulars for personal 
political reasons and there are several Republicans who will 
vote to reduce some industrial rates and eliminate others. 
In between is Mr. Hoover, who wants a bill largely deal- 
ing with farm products but including additional protec- 
tion for certain industries provable to be in a languishing 
condition and in which unemployment exists—for example 
the textile industry. On form there would seem to be but 
two probable outcomes—either a bill fairly well conform- 
iwg to the Hoover recommendation or no bill at all. The 
latter alternative would of course leave Mr. Hoover with 
his campaign pledge to agriculture just half fulfilled. He 
would not like that, but he would like it more than the 
passage of the bill in its present form. ‘That would con- 
front him personally with an unpleasant alternative. 
Either he would have to veto the bill, or he would have 
to let the Democrats and Progressives get away with an 
issue that might mean the loss of control of the House 
in the middle of his term. That to Hoover would be a 
calamity. It would not only end hope for the success of 
the administration program, but it would be a disturbing 
portent for 1932. 





T.R. B. 
Washington. 


From a City Notebook 


OMING into New York after a summer in the 

country, and plunging into the mere wash of traffic 
that follows the rush hour, when the trains are crowded a 
little below the point of suffocation, is enough to convince 
one that a good part of our civilization is hilariously mad. 
The stale air, the press of warm bodies, the distorted pos- 
tures, the complete inanity of the ride would be barely tol- 
erable once in a great while, when a crowd gathered to 
participate in a football game or witness, for a few seconds, 
the bodily form of a returning hero, returning from the 
Channel, the South Pole, a shipwreck, a diplomatic mis- 
sion: but as a daily occurrence New York’s rush hour is 
incredible. What marvelous training for the patient hor- 
ror of trench-warfare these daily rides to and from work 
are! What callous patches must form on the personality 


before these criminal crushes can be accepted as part of the 
inevitable routine of living! One can only account for the 
subway by remembering that pathology often masquerades 
as a mode of life; and just as in the human body the most 
vicious disease may be accompanied by heightened activities 





It is an interesting situation. 
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in every organ, and an immense appearance of vitality » 


in our great cities, this daily degradation may have the oy, 
ward appearance of purposive activity and intelligent adap 
tation. All this skyscraper-building and tunnel-digging 
this land-gambling and congestion, this human waste aj 
depression and futility, is justified by the canons of finang 
—and the metropolis knows no other standard. Views 
with an innocent eye, the great bulk of these activities ay 
mad: one has no doubt whatever about this the first {ey 
days after one’s return; but in the course of the winty 
one acquires enough of the disease to rob one’s perception 
of their acuteness, and the necessary brutality, cynicisy, 
indifference, apathy, accumulate and inure one to th 
plutonian routine. What a theme for satire! Compar 
to the average New Yorker’s life, the activities of Main 
Street represent an enviable peak of culture and intel. 
gence, and yet New York dares to laugh at Gopher Prairie 


Among the receding glories of American civilization om 
will presently have to add, I fear, those gains in the cop. 
struction of skyscrapers which were registered in Th 
Shelton, the Barclay-Vesey Building, 2 Park Avenue ang 
1 Fifth Avenue. Between 1924 and 1928 it seemed thy 
American architecture had at last emerged from its feeble 
romantic, pseudo-historic posturing, and was creating 
something that, however harsh and dehumanized, repre 
sented what was vital and effective in our civilization. The 
past year, alas! has been marked by a series of retreats, o 
one had better say atavisms: most of the new building 
that have been put up around the Grand Central Station 
have followed the lamentable example of the New Yor 
Central Building; they belong to the period of design dated 
by the Singer Building and the Woolworth Tower, ani 
are distinguished only by their essential mediocrity 
quality deepened, so to say, by their height. I have never 
expected very much from the American skyscraper, in view 
of the conditions under which it is produced; and thes 
new buildings confirm my skepticism. Their owners and 
architects—it is hard to apportion the blame—have cor 
founded height with importance, bulk with dignity, and 
flashy-feeble ornament with grace. The result is a specia 
of architectural malapropery. They are not merely im 
poverished in thought: they lack an elementary acquair 
tance with grammar and syntax, and their vocabulay 
would be painful in its illiteracy if it were not so funny. 
Who or what is responsible for this backward step? 1 have 
no explanation, except the fatal absence of critical stand- 
ards in our architecture, which has permitted the very bet 
and the very worst examples to be smothered in the sam 
praise. This in turn is related to our law of libel; fo 
architects, unlike authors, are not used to a frank critical 
judgment on their works, and they have been so tetclf 
about one or two efforts in this direction that no prof 


sional journal dares print it. This fact explaim, 
perhaps, why our poetry is on the whole so much betttt 


than our architecture, and why genuine poets have sm 
little chance of being recognized whilst our most vigor 
architects are forced again and again to give way to dufes 
whe have not even the intelligence to employ compete! 
designers and draughtsmen to eke out their own lack 


of talent. Something might be done to improve matters 


a group of able architects would get together and ples 
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themselves to abstain from entering a libel suit against any 
honest criticism of their work. This might make any other 
architect think twice before taking advantage of the law 
to protect his professional position; and it would put 
architecture alongside painting, sculpture, drama, and lit- 
erature in general. Such an innovation would do more to 
set good architecture before the public than any amount 
of professional publicity; and it would be worth a dozen 
educational campaigns, for it would educate the architects 
themselves a little, as well as their clients! 


I suppose I am not the only one who has been watching 
with melancholy amusement what has been happening to 
Child’s restaurants during the last couple of years. I do 
not refer to the sanguinary combat between the dieticians 
and the financial interests, but rather to the successive 
changes that have come about in their interiors. ‘They 
began, everyone above the age of twenty will recall, with 
those surgical interiors of protestant white with glazed 
tiled walls, bentwood chairs, and porcelain-finished table 
tops which gave the place its original flavor of antiseptic 
elegance, and along with the pancake exhibitions in the 
window, established its character. The hospital-ward at- 
mosphere was a little overdone, perhaps: even hospitals 
now realize that ome may preserve cleanliness in other 
finishes than white: but what was needed was not so 


much a revolutionary departure from this precedent as a 
gradual refinement, A few years ago it seemed that this 
change might take place: the hard brilliance of the early 


Cok A OE: SS Pr 
Down at the Mill 


IR: I am enclosing an account of conditions in the southern 
strike areas near Marion more eloquent than a mere observer 
could write. 

Would you in printing this suggest that money for relief be sent 
to the Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Relief at 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 

Jack Heruine. 

New York City, 


[IncLosure] 
Down aT THE Muu 


Everybody spits on the floor. And many tuberculosis pa- 
tients work in the mill. I've been there six years, and I sce 
them while they are ill, until they cam stand up no longer. 
The mills are swept while we are working and fill our breath 
with lint and dust full of germs. The man who scrubs, pours 
water from a barrel, rubs it around and then sweeps it into 
a shovel. Nothing is cleaned by such scrubbing. 

The toilets are filthy 
in there. Water is put 
from one of the wells in 
with each pail, All the workers 
dipper. That is why so many of the workers wait until they 
go home after six o’clock to drink water. 

The dophers 
time they can. The 
mill runs day and 
makes the most defects. 

An inspector sits 
thousands and thousands of yards fly over the roller without 
any rest. Is it any wonder that eyes and muscles ache? 

Ifa worker is caught up with work they cannot leave the 
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Child’s period was retained ; but the wall colors were mod- 
ified, the lighting fixtures smartened, and the bentwood 
chairs made a little more yielding to the back. All this was 
done at first with a slight French and classical touch; still, 
one could not be sure that this was a regression, and as far 
back as 1921, when I wrote an article on “Machinery and 
the Modern Style’ for The New Republic, I used this 
development as an example. Little did I anticipate the 
changes that were in store; little did I fancy I should live 
to see a Child’s done up in fake fifteenth century English, 
or another with vast puffed rice grains spattered over the 
walls for “texture.” All this has happened; the degenera- 
tion has taken place; and the result, needless to say, is 
esthetically far below the coarse surgical honesty of the 
first Child’s. One might say of the old restaurants that 
they were good as far as they went; one can only say of 
the present ones that they are bad no matter how far they 
go: in fact, the more heavily they pile on “atmosphere,” the 
worse they will be, and the more impossible it will be for 
a moderately sensitive person even to enjoy a cup of coffee 
within their pseudo-artistic walls. It is an old story in 
our American development: the lack of continuity, the 
failure to follow through, the inability to conceive our own 
line and follow it. The temporary success of romantic 
theater decorations in a new chain of restaurants has 
wrecked the integrity of a very characteristic American in- 
stitution. Let us look some place else for a proper har- 
binger of the Machine Age! 
Lewis Mumrorp, 


ON DENCE 


She stayed home and was docked for losing the time. In- 
spectors earn $8.50 a week. Nine dollars and thirty-five cents 
is the highest wage, which happens once a month The 
graders make twenty cents a day more than the inspectors. 

I am thinking about a widow woman in the village who 
has a little girl ten years old to feed and clothe and keep in 
school, She also has an invalid father to support who hasn’t 
done any work in four years. He has nervous disease. Her 
older sister and her mother are too old to work, but manage 
to do the house work, washing and ironing for the family. 
The widow makes $11 a week to support all of them. She 
is a spooler, and stands on her feet from six in the morning 
until six at night. She underwent an operation six years ago 
—she isn’t strong. There is a fine doctor in Marion who does 
this family’s doctoring without pay. There are many other 
village families who have a hard struggle. 

Some few live on back lanes and have gardens. They fatten 
a hog, keep a cow and chickens. They get along better, 

The houses in the village are built high off the ground, very 
open and cold in the winter time. Haven't been painted in- 
side in ten years; are smoked and dirty. The roofs leak badly. 

The toilets in the village are earth pit toilets. The pits are 
seven feet deep. Many of the wells are below the toilets. 
This summer they were digging new pits for the toilets. The 
old pits were filled up with filth running all over the ground 
into a ditch in front of a house by the street, and it was left 
in that condition. The mill workers had to bury it themselves 
with cinders after work time. 

The president and secretary of the company live in Marion, 
a mile and a half from the mills. The overseers and store 
force are paid living wages. Have much better wages than 
the other workers. They have water in their houses and also 
get a Christmas bonus. 

Those in charge over the workers do not like to give them 
notices to vacate the houses for they know the conditions. 
Many are sick and without money to move. 
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I hope there is some of the information here that you do 
not have. I am very sorry I haven't education enough to 
write as I wish. 

(Signed) Mary Frances Gentry, 
Clinchfield Mills, Marion, N. C. 


[Nore: The above was written by a woman worker in the 
Clinchfield cotton mill and given to me while I was in the 
strike zone there. I can vouch for the truth of all she has 
a Tippett, Brookwood Labor College; Katonah, 
N. Y. 


An Addition 


IR: I wish to say that I felt very much honored to have my 
letter to President Hoover published in The New Republic of 
March 27. 

I am writing to ask you if you will be so kind as to correct 
an omission of a part of the letter which I consider very im- 
portant. 

In my letter to the President, “Yours for Christ and His 
Kingdom,” was written at the conclusion of the letter and just 
above my signature. I do not know whether that part was left 
out of the copy sent to The New Republic, but I am very anxious 
to have the error corrected regardless of who was to blame for 
the omission. Wma. W. Hargis, Jr. 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


[The omission referred to by Mr. Harris was a matter of edi- 
torial form, as it is not customary to print such expressions as 
“Yours truly,” “Yours sincerely,” etc., on the correspondence pages. 
—Tue Eprrors.] 


MacDonald’s Record Concerning India 


IR: We have read with much interest your recent editorial 

on Labor and the Empire. 

Now that the Labor Ministry in Britain is a fact and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald the Prime Minister, it will interest your read- 
ers to know something of his past views regarding India and her 
political problems. 

Some years ago, when India was in the turmoil of a great 
political agitation, due to the partition of Bengal, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald came to India to study the condition of the country 
at first-hand, While in India, he brought himself in contact with 
all the most prominent men of the time and conscientiously studied 
the different problems of the country. On his return to England, 
in 1910, he published a most interesting book called the “Awaken- 
ing of India.” This book is not easily available now. We, there- 
fore, take this opportunity of giving a few extracts from it. 

Speaking of the difficulties of Indian nationalism, Mr. Mac- 
Donald wrote: 


A still more formidable difficulty is the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity. The service cannot be expected to welcome the na- 
tional spirit. It has even gone the length of condemning as 
sedition the most innocent phraseology of nationalism and to 
treat as dangerous political characters those who criticize its 
actions. It has sought to widen the scope of sedition until 
it should include everything that.was not flattery. Above all, 
it has resorted to the tyrannical method of deportation without 
trial and without even stating to the accused what his 
fault is. 


As a representative of the labor class of Britain, the power of 
the Indian masses and the extravagant character of the British 
administration in India struck him most forcibly. He wrote: 


Nobody who has seen India and the conditions of Indian 
government will deny that there is a great extravagance. The 
European service is extravagant; the conditions under which 
it rules are extravagant. ... 

We spend far too much of the income of India on imperial 
purposes and far too little on Indian development. Nine- 
tenths of the charge of the army in India is an Imperial 
charge. Canada, South Africa, and Australia, should bear 
it as much as India. It is a piece of the most bitter cynicism 
to find the imperial doors of our colonies shut in the faces 
ef those poor people who bear such an inordinate share of 


8 campaign of wholesale arrests and prosecutions of Indian leaden 
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the cost of Imperial maintenance and at whose expense tha 
are protected from the fear of war. If 18,000 gg 
pounds of the army charges were met by the whole Em;i, 
look the Indian taxpayer in the face as honest i:,. 
At present we cannot do so.... Our government is ext:,,, 
gant and we have behaved meanly to India. 


At a time when the government of India has once more stan 


for sedition, the following remarks of Mr. MacDonald wi); , 
read with interest: 


Nothing reveals more plainly the ineffectiveness of ty 
Indian administration than its attitude toward sedition, 5 
allows the Anglo-Indian press to publish day by day highiy 
objectionable and provocative articles against the children ¢ 
the soil, but this is done with impunity, whilst the Indiq 
reply is regarded as sedition, as stirring up racial enmity, y 
bringing the government into contempt. 


To prove the above quotations from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
the recent suppression in India as seditious of a book “India jy 
Bondage,” by Dr. J. T. Sunderland, an American Unitarian Mi. 
ister, and of the jailing of its Hindu publisher and the pring 
(three months each), is an instance in point. This has been doy 
by an irony of fate with the accession of the English Labor pay 
to power with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at its head. 

Informed of the book’s suppression in India and the jailing ¢ 
the publisher and printer, Dr. Sunderland is reported to have said; 


If Chatterji and Das [the Indian publisher and printe 
are guilty of sedition for publishing my book “India in Boné. 
age,” then Ramsay MacDonald, the British Premier, (i 
Wedgwood, Dr. V. H. Rutherford, and other members of tie 
British Parliament are also guilty. For the extremest aj 
most seditious passages in the book are quotations from thew 
great and honored Englishmen. The book advocates govern 
ment reforms by wholly peaceful methods. To brand this a 
sedition is the clearest possible proof that the book’s tit! i 
correct and that India is in bondage. 


Among the quotations from Prime Minister MacDonald in 1, 
Sunderland's book is the following: 


The moral justification that has always been made for te 
existence of our Empire amongst the subject peoples has bea 
that we are training them for self-government. The ma 
typical of that is our Indian Empire, A thousand and om 
reasons are given for a little more tutelage. Now plait 
practical common sense sheuld come to our rescue. Nobody 
can imagine that any harm will come from independence. la 
independence be granted. (Article by Ramsay MacDonald a 
The London Daily Herald, Octeher 17, 1927 


Not alone Mr. MacDonald, but the Labor party endorses ti 
above as quoted in “India in Bondage”s 


We believe that the time has come when our brother it 
all parts of India are capable (not will be sometime, but at 
now) of controlling their own affairs equally along wil 
South Africa and other British dominions and we bery 
pledge ourselves to assist in every way possible to bring bat 
this much desired reform. 


But are the Labor party and its chief executive sincere in thet 
professions? The Prime Minister and his party, even when! 
in power, supported the appointment of the Simon Commissit 
When Labor was in office once before it did nothing for loti 
but hurled an ordinance at her head. ad 

The truth of the matter is that your Britisher, including Britt 
labor, in spite of his professions, does not want India to be int 
and independent. India is never a party question in British p 
itics. All the parties in England are at one-in keeping India & 
slaved. 

British policy toward India was expressed about two yeas © 
by Sir Joynson Hicks, one of the most influential membes © 
the Baldwin Cabinet, in the following words, “We did not ™ 
quer India for the benefit of the Indians. I know it is ssid # 
the missionary field that we conquered India to save India. 
conquered India as an outlet for our commerce. We 000 
her by the sword and by the sword we will hold her.” 


, 
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“MM Borsodi for the Quality Minded 
int tR: The comments of Mr. and Mrs, Beck in recent issues of 


The New Republic, upon Mr, Borsodi’s articles are interest- 
» not because of the arguments they advance—which are beside 
point—but for the light they throw upon the factory-dominated 
inds of the writers. 

Both these correspondents are either unconscious of, or have 
mored, Mr. Borsodi’s basic theme: the achievement of economic 
dependence and the “good life” for the quality-minded. Mr. 
srsodi does not contend that the guantity-minded and the herd- 
inded can or will adapt themselves to this scheme of living. ‘The 
ntity-minded, by which is meant the predatory, profit-hunting, 
f-seeking type, certainly would be averse to Mr. Borsodi’s 
heme, since they thrive only by exploiting their less aggressive 
low-beings. And the herd-minded, by which is meant the sheep- 
¢ mass who conform to patterns from congenital inability to 


e Indiag 
imity, a 


cDonal 
India ig 
ian Mi» 
© printer 
een dong 
OF party 


ailing o 
ave said: 


Mee nk and act upon their own initiative, have so completely suc- 
rah Cal bed to the barrage of our national advertisers as to require 
mo of eral generations before they can emerge from the smoke and 


mest and mes of deceptive verbiage into the light of truth. 

rom thew Having missed this basic point, the Becks with a delicious seri- 
s govern sness take up their cudgels for the factory-system, 

id this » 
's title a And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks, 


After an idyllic allusion to the soap-making and cream-skim- 
ng activities on her grandmother's farm, Mrs. Beck blithely 
cribes the drawbacks and discomforts of routine life on her 
n suburban farm, as though that sort of life is the ideal at 
hich Mr. Borsodi aims! ‘That she does not hesitate to don 


id in Dr 


le for the 
has bees 
The mot 


and one ber boots and clean drains; that she objects to decapitating and 
~~ plait iscerating fat roast capons; that her seven-year old tripped and 
sae down in the bucket of ninety eggs (why not an even eight 


en?); that she produces mayonnaise with a fork; that she 
ects the matrimonial aspirations of the cow—all this may make 
unthinking herd-minded shudder in their city-caves, and the 
atity-minded quote with a wink and a chuckle Puck’s immortal 
ism anent mortals. But what has it to do with a quality- 
vothen fl d man’s logical and practical utilization of factory-made 
e, but at mestic machinery in his escape from intellectual thralldom? 
ong wil Beck suspects Mr. Borsodi of trying to let her in for some- 
ve herely ng worse than suburban farm-life as she knows it—something 
‘ing, abodt n to the unremitting toil that killed off our great-grandmothers 
their prime and wore out three and three-quarters wives of “in 
is y Harvard class, A critical, thoughtful reading of Mr. Bor- 
aiailll i's articles reveals no ground for her suspicion. To those of 
aniaill quality-minded who care to heed, Mr. Borsodi points the way 
tor Tall back to the goo! old days when men killed their wives by 

: but forward to a new independence to be wrested from 
ag Brit very factories that now threaten utterly to submerge them. 


Donald is 


lorses the 


10 be fit A sense of humor would improve the tone and possibly the logic © 


Mr. Beck's comments upon the Borsodi articles. Of the millions 
Indie people who, as Mr, Beck says, “live rurally”—as he does—in 

around the small towns of America, no doubt not one-tenth 
Percent, to borrow Mr. Beck’s estimate, could or would-believe 
smben there is anything new or worth trying in Mr. Borsodi’s 
ne of living. Why should they? live “rurally”; and 
Mr. Beck intimates, of course they know all 
member of a rural Board of Education who, in objecting 
eying a city educational 
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about our schools?” What, indeed! What could Galileo teach his 
neighbors about the Copernican system? What could Mr. Beck 
teach the people who live “rurally” in Arkansas and Tennessee 
about the theory of evolution? 

It is curious how completely Mr. Beck has missed the real signi- 
ficance of Mr. Borsodi’s economic evaluation of time instead of 
money as standard of exchange. Mr. Borsodi’s suggestion that we 
should consider the marginal utility of time, which is mortal 
man’s most precious possession, is a new and prophetic note in 
modern economics. It offers a fresh angle from-ywhich to view the 
present trends in mass-production, the mounting costs of distribu- 
tion, and the prodigal waste of capital in “glamorous” advertising 
of consumers’ goods, What fields in economics as yet unstudied 
it reveals! What profound economic changes it flashes before the 
mind’s eye! Yet to Mr. Beck this potential coatribution to ¢co- 
nomics is merely “fine-spun cost-accounting” ! 

“The first step in orderly thinking is consistency,” says Mr. 
Beck. Emerson, whom Mr. Beck quotes, calls consistency the 
“hobgoblin of little minds, adored by little statesmen and philos- 
eophers and divines.” But Emerson is old-fashioned; he lived 
before the quantity-minded discovered what golden profts there 
are in mass-production, advertising, and high-powered salesman- 
ship. 

“When David went forth to slay Goliath, he selected a hard 
smooth stone, and not a puff of cotton,” concludes Mr. Beck, for- 
getting that in David's day the explosive elements in cotton were 
unknown. And has he not forgotten, too, that all the Israelites 
—who lived rarally—“were dismayed and greatly afraid” of the 
giant? Doubtless David, too, had neighbors who pointed out how 
illogical and untenable his position was when he declared he had 
a way of overcoming Goliath. Even quantity-minded Saul was 
skeptical; and herd-minded Goliath “disdained” the champion. 
But note that David’s hard smooth stone sunk into Goliath’s fore- 
head. Thus sometimes do new ideas find entrance. 

E. C. R, 

Jefferson, N. H. 


Invitation to Combat 


IR: As an avid spectator of the modern American literary 
scene, and an addict of prize-fights and bull-fights on the 
side, I have long bemoaned the absence of gory unpleasantness in 
present-day national criticism. Occasionally a Mencken, a Huncker 
or a Frank Harris dons the matador’s colors, but they rage and 
roar to little opposition and indifferent audiences. Professor Babbitt 
snorts impotently to Harvard intellectuals; Ernest Boyd acidulously 
smooths out the “Marcel Wave”; a few others emit a snarl when 
their pet Pomeranian’s tail is trod upon—but, alas, all seems quict 
on the critical front. 

Now it is a commonplace that one of the things that keeps 
French letters virile is the lack of country club manners in its 
criticism—and the recent German renaissance can be traced, in 
part, to the same spirit. A thorough-going patriot, I have been 
grieved of late to observe the critics of my own great country 
so cowardly and gracious: where is that famous American pioncer 
bravado? 

Closely perusing your excellent periodical for signs of simmer- 
ing warfare, [tame across a review of Mr. Gilbert Seldes’ which 
might very well be the Sarajevo for a magnificent combat. He 
is writing of Ralph Barton’s “God’s Country” and towards the 
close of his essay he makes some daring remarks that should not 
pass unchallenged by those at whom they are aimed. Just whom 
he means is obvious to all the literate, 

Disagreeing with him emphatically, I was moved to cross his 
keen sword with my own, but a fuller awareness of my limita- 
tions stayed my hand. Not that I am suffering from old wounds, 
for I’m not. It’s just that I am ineligible for military duty by 
virtue of flat feet, astigmatism, prolapse of the uterus and megalo- 
mania. Sadly I sit back, awaiting the long line of civilian buddics 
on the way to the front. Let them rise and unsheathe their 
weapons! Give an old man a good show! Go after this young 
Seldes fellow, my bravos, and give him blow for blow! 

Joun Mitton Baicur, 

New York City. 
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Savage Mentality and Sex 


The Mind of the Savage, by Raoul Allier. Translated 
by Fred Rothwell. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. 301 pages. $3.75. 

Studies of Savages and Sex, by Ernest Crawley, edited 
by Theodore Besterman. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 300 pages. $4.50. 

The Sexual Life of Savages, by Bronislaw Malinowski, 
with a preface by Havelock Ellis. New York: Horace 
Liveright. 2 vols. 603 pages. $10. 


HE work of M. Allier is a sequel to his previous 

study of conversion among uncivilized peoples. He 
is a notable representative of French Protestantism, being 
professor of Protestant Theology in Paris. He has for 
thirty years been concerned practically with the problems 
of mission work, particularly in French Africa and Mada- 
gascar. This explains his line of approach in studies of un- 
civilized man, and his estimate of the results of contact 
with civilized races. 

M. Allier accepts, in general, the interpretation of the 
savage mind given by Levy-Bruhl in his “Primitive Men- 
tality.” It is a mentality which avoids and ignores logical 
thought, and is immersed in a world wholly mystical, filled 
with invisible and occult powers and ruled by magic. He 
argues against the view that the primitive mind is consti- 
tuted like our own, but merély undeveloped. On the con- 
trary, it is a closed and finished system which must be in- 
terpreted in its own peculiar terms, and in which logical 
thinking has no part. 

This position is accepted by Allier, who deals specific- 
ally with the dominant place in uncivilized life of magic 
and the practice of sorcery. From this he follows his own 
line by showing with an abundance of illustrative material 
that witchcraft has constituted a not unimportant part of 
the mentality of civilized peoples. He traces it in the 
psychology of the gambler, and the general respect paid to 
chance or luck. He finds the attitude a normal stage in 
the mental growth of the child. When it persists, how- 
ever, it represents a kind of arrest of growth, or a differ- 
entiation in the personality, which may leave it in one 
aspect completely logical and scientific, but, in the other, 
dominated by superstitious respect for luck. The recent 
case of a minister of finance being convicted as a default- 
ing gambler, would afford an excellent illustration of M. 
Allier’s thesis. The point of his argument is that magic, 
wherever found, represents a surrender of the effort to 
solve problems, and a giving of oneself into the hands of 
occult powers capable of being influenced by talismanic 
methods, 

Magic, therefore, means mental arrest and moral de- 
terioration. It is M. Allier’s view that the existing un- 
civilized races do not represent an evolutionary step toward 
civilization, but a specific deterioration. The progenitors 
of civilized peoples must have maintained their capacity 
for invention, and their moral integrity. The author 
naturally aligns himself against the evolutionary schoul of 
ethnology, and strongly supports the views of the migra- 
tionists and dispersjonists. He is influenced by the older 
anti-Darwinians, Renouvier and Quatrefages, and by the 
moderns, Grabner and Schmidt. 

With this theoretical basis, Allier proceeds to practical 
conclusions, nowhere stated dogmatically but by inference 
and suggestion. We, who represent civilization, are now 
in unavoidable contact with races held in the vise of be- 
lief in magic, and characterized in consequence by spiritual 
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disintegration, by what he calls intellectual and no, 
ankylosis. What is to be the program? Certainly , 
that of the colonizing exploiters, suppression and, if n., 
sary, elimination. A new conscience and sense of req, 
sibility are becoming active even in colonial offices. Be}; 
this new attitude lies the intent to redeem unciyil, 
peoples from the bonds of their mentality, and to rep), 
them to the road traveled by the civilized members of 
human family. M. Allier is not discouraged by th ; 
cline which attends all the experiments being made jy ; 
substitution of mentality. The retrogression which {ol 
the making of a clean slate of the past by political 

economic action of ruling nations can be avoided if sy 
action is supplemented by that of a moral and human ty 
The destruction of their old religion must be followed 
replacement—a justification of the missions. It js , 
claimed, however, that religious teaching is more thay 


part of the work to be done among the uncivilized, by; 


does represent an initiative of the spiritually matur 
release the backward from their imprisonment and a 
them toward their true destiny. 

The book is written with the usual Gallic lucidity, 
well translated. It is most readable, although one wo 
like to see conclusions stated categorically instead of \; 
ing to be found by inference from a sometimes lab 
mass of arguments. One feels that there is perhaps 
much reinforcement of the old self-assured view that { 
uncivilized are poor benighted heathen whom it is our d 
to save. On the other hand, it is a corrective to the the 
of the untouchable sanctity of primitive cultures in a wo 
of unavoidable racial contacts. 

The book by A. E. Crawley is a collection of studies 
various topics such as obscenity and the orgy, the o: 
curse and blessing, in addition to the two that deal wi 
sex, on chastity and sexual morality, and on the forms 
love. It is therefore rather a study in savage psychol 
than in sexology. The intention is perhaps to identify 
of Crawley’s work as centering in his principal book, ' 
Mystic Rose.” Readers of the latter, as well as th 
who were personally acquainted with Crawley, will i 
prepared to find examples of his remarkable psychologe 
insight into the mental setting of savage usages. 
principal study, that of chastity among uncivilized peo 
and its development into its civilized counterpart, d 
largely from the psychological studies of Havelock Ells 
interpret what ethnology presents as a frequently cont 
and sometimes i set of customs. C 
finds, as the basis of chastity, not only biological periodic 
but the much weaker sex impulse of savages as compa 
with the civilized. Apart from this, while there is 
versal preference for prenuptial abstention, there is no 
sistent restraint until conventional repression arises in 
protection of purchasable daughters, of the husband's 
prietary rights, and of persons within the same # 
circle. Generally, among savages, a taboo enforcing @ 
tinence is laid upon the whole community in conned 
with important undertakings, such as war or special p 
of work. It is laid generally upon the practitiones 
magic, as later upon those responsible for religious ™ 
tions. Continence is regarded as conducive to phy 
strength, occult power and the favor of the gods. Wet 
civilization, in spite of its high ideals, represents 2 ¢@ 
rather than an advance in the enforcement of alste 
The European has added, quoting Westermarck, “the® 
of hypocrisy which apparently was little known 9 © 
matters by pagan antiquity.” 

The volumes by Malinowski present what may ke 
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rded as the most important single contribution in the 
field of primitive sexology. This is due to the fact that 
they are based upon a comprehensive and detailed study 
of a single group, the natives of the Trobriand Islands of 
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esthetic regulations correspond closely with our own. These 
are such as fastidious cleanliness, modesty in dress, even 
though scanty, and decorum in sexual matters. Perversions 
are almost unknown, and excite universal disgust. The 








of oni British New Guinea, Modern ethnology no longer con- _ exception to this is a certain sadism in caress such as scratch- 

:. Beh; tents itself with massing customs and beliefs of hetero- ing and biting, practiced by the women upon the men. 

ancivigs geneous settings, as ground for its conclusions. The best The study presents an excellent example of the high de- 

to real that can be attained by that method is an idea of trends, gree of regulation by which a so-called savage community 

ers of 4 for there is no uniformity. The modern student prefers maintains its orderliness. It makes comprehensible the 

Dy the to study a usage or belief in its concrete setting, knowing deadly result of interference from outside, in the attempt 

ade in § that he is more likely to find its explanation in the part it to force upon primitives a type of control suitable to our 

ch fol plays in an organized way of living than in some vague socicty, but which they are quite unable to understand. 

litical universal that attempts to cover a variety of types. Cus- Such control remains mechanical and can never become 

od if ou toms and practices in the field of sex form one tissue with moral. J. W. StaucnrTer. 

man tr the organization of domestic life, the rules and obliga- 

Llowed tions of kinship, the conceptions of magic, and the ecenomic ; 

It is; basis of the community’s existence. Treated in this way, ‘Time’s Profile 

re than sex loses the singularity which even in science has at- Tienes Pratt Hag 

ed, but} tached to its students the odium of a morbid interest. For M sao a ¢, by Hildegarde Flanner. New York: The 

mature this, Malinowski’s work is an excellent corrective. The acmillan Company. 156 pages. $2. 

and as field of the relationships of the sexes is treated with the ISS FLANNER’S early collections of poems, “The 
same unembarrassed straightforward scientific candor that Morning” and “Young Girl,” were expressions of 

idity, would be found in the study of a community's agriculture. an immaturity self-delighted. Their quality was slight, : 

an a The sexual life of the Trobrianders is shaped, as to privi- but fresh; the poems had the ecstatic, broken tone so usual : 

d of k leges and restraints, by the complex of regulations asso- in young work, as though the voice were pleasantly as- - 

s labo ciated with matrilineal clanship. These regulations de- tonished at its precocious power of speech. “Time’s Pro- % 

haps fine the status and functions of women, marriage, birth, file,” her new book of poems, is planned more ambitiously. 

- that ¢ and burial customs, the type and range of the chief’s au- Emotion has, to some degree, been dissociated from the 

our dt thority, the relationships of the young to members of the center of young self, and speculation concerning time, be 

che the mother’s and the father’s family. Trobriand society, while space and a vanishing personal deity has been substituted <: 

n awe matrilineal, is patrilocal, that is to say, the wife goes to for nebulous adolescent mysticism. These shifts, inevi- ait 
live with the husband in his own village, that belonging to table in the story of a growing personality, should, in the 

studies his maternal relatives. The children are thus outsiders artist, be accompanied by a corresponding development of ie 

the og who usually at maturity go to reside at their own, that is, style, and a more rigorous sense of form. ‘“Time’s Profile” C 

deal wi their mother’s village. The children grow up together shows Miss Flanner’s maturity as a craftsman to be far sh 

forms and largely without guidance until old enough to come from complete. ae 

sychol under tribal regulations. The one exception is of course Full technical ripeness is very rare in those poets who, ’ 

entify the absolute taboo laid from the earliest years upon the like Miss Flanner, work in the medium of emotional imag- oe 

ok. brother and sister relationship, ‘The father’s place is in- ism. Flights of images, like flights of ideas, give the im- ie, 

3s cidental ; he is the husband of the child’s mother. During pression of being rather excitedly brought off. On close Se 

willl the earlier years, the father-child relationship is close and inspection, many poems in this book resolve into a col- rae 

hola affectionate; but later the position of control is assumed by lection of phrases, unwelded into a truly serviceable poetic oa) 

a the maternal uncle, form. Because the great majority of the poems are not us 

a pees There are thus, apart from brothers and sisters, no reasoned through logically, with that emotional logic so iad 

t, d kinship restraints upon the young who grow up together, difficult to analyze, but so striking when successfully main- ae 

: Ellis almost forming a community of their own. From the tained, or technically, with the searching technique that 0 es 

ond earliest years, there is the utmost sexual license, and there gives to poetry a bright and enduring~virtue, they make a? 
is no premium upon prenuptial chastity. Boys and girls but a slight initial impact, and carry over no reverbera- BR 
gradually focus the relationship until in the end it results tions. This lack of timbre is most noticeable in the pieces 53 
in marriage, which of course institutes the regular domestic concerned with ambitious abstractions. The symbols vary ef 
regime. The choice of mates is in this way based upon too lightly,-sometimes within a single line, and the style 5 
preference and affection. is thus wasted, and forbidden that pitch of severity capa- Riess 

As is to be expected, the emotions connected with love ble of carrying the concept. Imagism, the poetic method Piss 

nd's are attributed to magic. ‘The successful suitor has good that above all others demands the concrete, cannot be 

fi or strong magic. There is an elaborate ritual that-makes thus applied. Also, it cannot be combined with the windy a 

ing 0 use of phrases and mogterials, such as sweet-scented oil, to measures Miss Flanner has chosen, Even that magnifi- Be 

nnect evoke a responsive emotion in the maiden. The excitants cent protagonist, Time, does not need, in poetry, all space a 

alt of tumescence are the most direct, as sight, odor and touch.” to range through. The grandiose arena of Francis Thomp- 

nets One of the interesting results. of this detailed study of son’s “Hound of Heaven” can be rivaled in terror and in- 

us f a single group, is the fact that in primitive tribal life tensity by the four walls of Baudelaire’s “L’Horloge.” 

phys there are compromises with, and violations of, customs— Were there fewer poems in the book, Miss Flanner’s if 

We pretty much as with the civilized. These are not so easily conspicuous successes would be more apparent. The lyrics, i 


“A Wreath for Ashes,” four sonnets in the sequence, 
“Sonnets in the Quaker Language,” the lovely poem, 
“Dictionary,” are successful indeed, and in many poems, 
single phrases have the stamp of a delicate yet vigorous 
talent. Louise Bocan. 


ded discovered by the investigator, as they are considered dis- 
stent creditable to the community, and are kept hidden. The 
the taboos grade from absolute horror to mild disapproval. 
1 sei Marriage within the clan, but outside the family, is in- 
| irequent but tolerated. It is also interesting that the 
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Lenin—Engineer of 


Revolution 


The Revolution of 1917, by V. I. Lenin. New York: 
International Publishers. 2 vols. 809 pages. -$8. 


HE English edition of the Collected Works of Lenin, 

in preparation by the International Publishers and 
authorized by the Lenin Institute of Moscow, will con- 
stitute an invaluable body of source material for the study 
of the Russian Revolution. The present books, which to- 
gether will make up Volume XX of the complete set, 
cover the period from the March Revolution to the July 
Days. One finds here little which sheds light on Lenin’s 
intimate personal life, but the story of his public activities, 
told through his own speeches and articles, moves like a 
great drama, full of fire and fury. The material has been 
ably translated by Joshua Kunitz and Moissaye J. Olgin 
and intelligently edited by Alexander Trachtenberg. Ex- 
cept for the absence of an index, the volumes leave little 
to be desired. Their usefulness and attractiveness are en- 
hanced by facsimiles of Lenin’s writing, explanatory notes, 
a bibliography, an appendix of supplementary documents 


and helpful biographical and chronological data. 


The action opens with Lenin writing from Zirich on 
March 16 and 17, 1917, to Comrade Kollontai. He and 
his fellow exiles have just received word of the fall of the 
tsardom. The leader of the Bolshevik wing of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labor Party has no doubts concerning 
his plan of action: “Our immediate task is to widen the 


scope of our work, to organize the masses . . . to pre- 
pare for the seizure of power by the Soviets of Workers’s 
Deputies. Only this can give bread, peace and freedom.” 


His course, set forth in his “Letters from Afar,” is clear 
from the outset: uncompromising opposition to the bour- 


geois parties and to the Narodniks (Socialist-Revolution- 
aries) and Mensheviks who would collaborate with the 
enemies of the proletariat and carry on the imperialist 
war in the interest of capital; clear recognition of the dual 
and anomalous character of the new regime, with power 
nominally in the hands of the “Provisional Government” 
and actually in the hands of the spontaneously created 
organs of the masses—the soviets of workers, peasants and 
soldiers; incessant agitation and organization to prepare 
the masses for the assumption of power; peace and prepa- 
ration for Socialism by proletarian dictatorship, first in 
Russia and then in all the belligerent countries; as a means 
thereto—“All Power to the Soviets!” 


Next Lenin and a group of his colleagues are crossing 


Germany. When the French and British authorities make 
impossible a return to Russia by any other route, an agree- 
ment with the German government is reached, through 
the agency of Fritz Platten, secretary of the Swiss Socialist 
Party, and approved by a committee of international So- 
cialists, by which the emigrants are granted transit facili- 
ties and agree to work for the return of a corresponding 
number of Austro-Germans interned in Russia. The com- 
mittee declares itself fully aware that “the German govern- 
ment allows the passage of the Russian Internationalists 
only in order thus to strengthen the anti-war movement in 
Russia,” but “the Internationalists of all countries have a 
right and a duty to utilize this gamble by the imperialist 
governments in the interests of the proletariat.” Back in 
Petrograd Lenin rushes into the work of assailing and ex- 
posing the provisional government and organizing his party 


for its historic task. At the May party conference, he 
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pushes through his. readaptation of the party program 
“We have to talk to millions. . . . The proletariat will 
find in our resolutions material to guide it in its movemen 
toward the second stage of our revolution.” 

His pen, dipped in bitter acids of irony and invective 
lacerates the clumsily muddling Lvoff cabinet. With ;. 
lentless logic he presents the Communist program to th. 
masses in his speeches and articles in Pravda. Its clarity 
and simplicity give the party an ever wider support, whi|. 
the Narodniks and Mensheviks wrangle confusedly. A; 
the First All-Russian Congress of Soviets (June 17-July 6) 
he addresses a body still overwhelmingly dominated by 
hostile groups: “It is one thing or the other: either y. 
have an ordinary bourgeois government—then there is no 
need for peasants’, workers’, soldiers’ or any kind of Sp. 
viets . . . or we have a real government of the Soviets.” 
The deputies are perplexed, as yet unable to accept cither 
horn of the dilemma. They condemn and forbid the street 
demonstration planned by the Bolsheviks for June 23. 
They plan one of their own for July 1. Lenin continue 
his tirades in the press, and the demonstration reveals wide 
acceptance by the masses of the Bolshevik slogans. The 
story ends in an atmosphere of extreme tension, following 
the collapse of the offensive at the front. Tomorrow will 
come the rioting of the July days. The Cossacks of Ker- 
ensky will shoot down the workers and the Kronstadt 
sailors. Lenin will go into hiding. Kerensky will ride 
into the abyss. Ten weeks later the exile from Ziirich 
will become ruler of Russia. But for Lenin’s story of the 
October Revolution one must await the next volume of 
the Collected Works. 

Lenin’s theory of the State is considerably clarified by 
the present volumes. Apparent contradictions are resolved 
by an understanding of his view of the stages of develop- 
ment of the Socialist Revolution. The State is an instrv- 
ment of class domination. With the eventual abolition of 
the domination and exploitation of class by class under 
Communism, it will become unnecessary, at least in its 
traditional form. But the use of State power is needed 
by the proletariat in wresting control from the bourgeoisie. 
“Marxism differs from Anarchism in that it admits the 
necessity of the state and state power in a revolutionary 
period in general, and in the epoch of transition from capi- 
talism to Socialism in particular. Marxism differs from 
the petty-bourgeois, opportunist ‘Social-Democracy’ of 
Plekhanov-Kautsky and Co. in that it admits the necessity 
for the above-mentioned periods of a state not like the 
usual parliamentary bourgeois republic, but like the Pans 
Commune.” This State will smash the old machinery of 
repression—army, police and bureaucracy—and rest upon 
the armed and organized working masses. 

Should the Soviets seize power, “they would constitute 
a state not in the ordinary sense of that word. . . . Such pow- 
er is a dictatorship, i. ¢., it rests not on the law, not on the 
formal will of the majority, but on direct and open force.” 
But since the workers and peasants constitute the majority 
of the population, the class dictatorship will in reality be 
a democracy, making politically possible the economic 
achievement of Socialism. The conception of the prolets- 
rian dictatorship as the monopolization of power by the 
Communist party, with the re-creation of the machinery of 
repression, does not, of course, appear in these writings. 


It was a product of the foreign intervention, counter-rc — 


olutionary terrorism and civil war of 1918, which created 
a new situation with new needs. 


It is precisely in his phenomenal ability to grasp the — 


necessities of a rapidly changing scene and to readjust his 
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‘cram to meet them that is to be found the secret of 
Tenin's genius. He accepts unreservedly all the familiar 
Marxian premises. He interprets all he observes in terms 

the class struggle. How, one may well ask, could such 
rigid application of @ priori principles lead to success 
j power? . How explain the “miracle” of the October 
Revolution? ‘The explanation is to be found in the fact 
.at Lenin’s principles were not mere dogmas, copied from 
Marx and uncritically applied like mathematical formulae, 
vit were extraordinarily skillful and intelligent adapta- 
‘ons of Marxism to Russian problems. “‘‘Our doctrine 
fs not a dogma, but a guide to action,’ said Marx and 
Engels, who always scorned the mere acquisition and rep- 
ition of ‘formulae,’ capable at best only of outlining 
eneral tasks, which are necessarily changed by the con- 
-rete economic and political circumstances of each particu- 
Jar period in the historical process.” 

Lenin’s acute analysis of each phase of the revolutionary 
situation enabled him to know whereof he spoke and 
wherefore he acted as did no other political leader in the 
Russia of 1917. “The chief mistake which revolutionists 
make is that they look back to the revolutions of the past. 
Life presents a great deal which is new and which must 
be included in the general sequence of events.” “The art 
of government cannot be gotten out of books. Try, make 
mistakes, learn how to govern.” Here speaks no impetu- 
pus fanatic, no blinded dogmatist, but a calculating analyst 
of political behavior, cold, objective, Machiavellian in his 
urveys and blue-prints, despite his deep, warm sympathy 
rith the workers’ cause. By the pragmatic test of results 
—the only possible test of a technique in the art of politics 
his formulae worked. They worked because they were 


dence to use not as an infallible prescription but as a gen- 
eral guide to ultimate ends. The means thereto he had 
the wisdom to devise, realistically, by observing, dissecting, 
understanding each concrete situation as it presented itself. 
Thus he caught the imagination of his people and led his 
party to victory. ‘The same qualities enabled him to lay 
the foundations of the new social order in the face of 
enormous difficulties and the uncomprehending hatred of a 
hostile world. Here, assuredly, are the tests of statesman- 
ship. And herein lies Lenin’s title to immortality. 
Freperick L. SCHUMAN. 


Incestuous Mothers 


The Unlit Lamp, by Radclyffe Hall. New York: Jona 
than Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50. 
T is an arguable proposition that the future historian 
will find the great place held by religion in the litera- 
ture of the last century, taken in that of the present day, 
by sex. In view of the close relation which psychologists 
have discovered between the two, this development is hard- 
ly surprising, but the parallelism between the literary phe- 
nomena belonging to both manifestations is none the less 
striking. Both religion and sex are subject to scientific 
explanation, but both retain an element of mystery akin to 
magic. Both lend themselves to sensational exploitation 
for popular excitement, The flood of sex fiction in 1929 is 
the successor of the fiood of “Sunday-school stories” of a 
generation ago, and the jazz songs of today havé replaced 
the Gospel Hymns of yesterday. In the place of such 
semi-popular treatises as Drummond’s “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” we find on the intellectual table “Sex 
and Society,” or “Sex and Civilization.” Above all, both 


based on a consistent social theory, which he had the pru- 
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religion and sex are stimulating forces in human emotion 
and motivating forces in human action, and thus are 
natural elements in the material with which the imagina- 
tion works. Both have their systems, their creeds, their 
dogmas, their rituals and their casuistries, by which both 
have been molded into traditional forms, disillusion with 
which, on the part of sensitive souls, gives rise to cases of 
conscience and spiritual tragedies. Such religious themes 
were treated for the Victorians by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
in “Robert Elsmere” and “David Grieve”—and brilliantly 
satirized for the Georgians by Miss Rose Macaulay in 
“Told by an Idiot.” In the case of sex we have the equiv- 
alent of this serious fiction in Miss Radclyffe Hall’s novels. 
Miss Hall is the Mrs. Humphry Ward of sex . 

_ Of course, the sexual motive was not absent in Vic- 
torian fiction. Frequently it appeared in conflict with the 
religious motive, as in George Eliot’s “Mill on the Floss” 
or Mrs. Ward’s “Helbeck of Bannisdale,” when it consti- 
tuted a problem which was usually solved by the renun- 
ciation of profane love. In any case, sex had an ideal 
in monogamy (toward which the hero or heroine struggled 
against the devil-inspired instincts of polygamy and 
polyandry) similar to the religious ideal of monotheism. 
“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me” found its 
parallel in “Thou shalt have no other woman (or man) 
before me.” The problem was to find the true God and 
the right mate. Both commandments were in harmony 
with the intellectual effort of the century toward unity 
in a universe. The abandonment of this attempt on the 
part of philosophy and science finds its counterpart in the 
present day in the questioning of the sexual norm as the 
principle of unity in society. The pragmatists are accus- 
toming us to live in a pluriverse, which to an Hegelian is 
but a name for intellectual promiscuity, and they celebrate, 
as the guide of life, experience, which finds its ultimate 
test in equipment for more experience. Polygamy and 
polyandry are as commonplace to the novelist of today as 


. idolatry was to the Philistines and Moabites. 


But Miss Hall introduces to serious consideration new. 
ramifications of the sexual motive which open the way to 
new varieties of fiction. In the place of the organic abso- 
lutes, male and female, she recognizes the principle of 
relativity. An individual may be male in respect to this 
person and female to that, a fact which complicates enor- 
mously the problem of selection. In place of the triangle 
of man, woman, and intruder, she suggests a polygon of 
innumerable facets, a condition as appalling to the reader 
of fiction as the introduction of non-Euclidean geometry 
into his comfortable tridimensional world. If the human 
race showed only six well-defined sexes, like the strawberry, 
the complications would outrun the tether of the ordinary 
novelist, and demand an epic poet like Erasmus Darwin, 
to write something on the scale of his “Loves of the 
Plants.” But the possibilities of transmutation in the field 
of sexual relativity far outrun this feeble effort of the imag- 
ination to deal with them. 

Miss Hall resembles in seriousness the nineteenth century 
novelists whom she transcends. Her novel of last year, 
“The Well of Loneliness,” was a beautifully written piece 
of propaganda for the right of a woman to love one of her 
own sex, for social tolerance of the sexual invert, as earnest 
it would seem as the pleas of Charles Kingsley for the 
working-class, and far more beautifully written than “Alton 
Locke.” “The Unlit Lamp” is an earlier work and treats 
of the same theme more guardedly. In the latter the conflict 
of the heroine is circumscribed; she is the victim not of 
society, but of her family. The book might be read as a 
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rather powerful rendering of a motive which\ was becom- 
ing prominent in fiction at the close of the last century, 
that of the conflict of generations, of which Turgeniev gave 
the classic example in “Fathers and Sons.” But in the case 
of Jean Ogden as in that of Mary Olivier and of the hero 
in “Sons and Lovers,” there is a definite sexual element in 
the struggle. Jean is male toward her friend Elizabeth and 
toward her mother; both are in love with her, and mother, 
with the support of traditional loyalties and social inhibi- 
tions, wins. It is a real tragedy in that Jean, the victim 
of this abominable incest, is a real person and a beautiful 
one, but there is nothing of true reality and beauty in her 
yielding to the convention of maternal affection and the 
authority of the dead hand. This shifting of values, liter- 
ary and vital, shows how far we have moved from the 
nineteenth century and its ideal of renunciation. The book 
should be issued in a special edition for Mother’s Day, to 
be sent by young Euphues as a “cooling card for all fond 
mothers” —instead of trying to say it to them with flowers, 
or teaching them to reach for a sweet intsead of a fag. 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Notes on Novels 


Overshadowed, by Eugene Lihrke. New York: 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. $2.50. 


ieee short novel intends to portray the disintegra- 
tion of a sensitive, Shelley-loving young man while 
serving with the artillery in France. Young Darrow has 
never met the world except through the eyes of his mother. 
He lives to embody her ideals and to carry out her doting 
aspirations. The process by whick we watch the artillery 
life driving him insane would gain in interest if the young 
man were a little more worthy of consideration. He is 
one of those who would probably break down eventually, 
even in a garden. He comes nearest finding his level in 
the army among the pederasts, although it is doubtful 
whether he realizes at first the physical peculiarities of his 
friends. Except for the opening chapters, devoted to a 
sugary account of the unreal life of Darrow and his mother, 
the writing is superior to the story. C. A. CG 


The Eater of Darkness, by Robert M. Coates. New 
York: The Macaulay Company. $2.50. 


DVERTISED as the first purely Dada novel to be 
published in English, “The Eater of Darkness” is 

a melodramatic extravaganza of the most nonsensical sort. 
The apologue and the epilogue, which alone ask to be 
taken somewhat seriously, suggest vaguely that the sinister 
comedy which they frame is either an hallucination of or a 
fantasy by a young American who has left a girl in Paris 
desolated by his abrupt departure, and who is about to re- 
joice her by his return. The writing here and in a few 
other passages reminds one of a more lucid Gertrude Stein. 
Indeed, the book is dedicated to her, among others, includ- 
ing the author’s parents, Nick Carter, The New York 
‘Times, Robert McAlmon, ex-Mayor Hylan and other ill- 
assorted persons and institutions. The character of the 
dedicatees indicates as well as anything could the absurdity 
of the tale, which satirizes a number of them. Those 
readers who recall Isidor Schneider’s “Dr. Transit” and 
can imagine the atmosphere of that strange book enveloping 
a dime novel, concocted by a young man who wears his 
tongue in his cheek, will have some notion of what the 
first Dada novel in English is like. But although it has 
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moments of being very funny and moments of being q, 
exciting, it has also not a few moments of being sin, 
tedious, and one wonders, with some impatience, wha; 4: 
clever young man would achieve if he were to take 
tongue out of his cheek. B. D, 


Passage to the Sky, by Howard Coxe. New y, 
Albert and Charles Boni. $2.50. 


M& COXE’S novel is notable for the precision wy 
which he draws his unlovely characters, and for 
the sympathy which he evokes for people who would hom 
one frightfully if encountered in the flesh. He is degi; 
with maladjusted ladies and gentlemen who have fled fr, 
an America that they find impossible to a Florence tha 
affords a warm background for their dismal dramas. Inder, 
it is just the tinge of romance in the Florentine scene that 
gives an edge to the story of the bleak lives that it enviroy 
The book has the slightly disagreeable flavor that, like th 
bitters in a cocktail are, oddly enough, an intrinsic part of 
its excellence. The novelist has not mefely managed }j 
narrative so well that one is in a constant state of sy 
pense, but he has made his people real and pitiable, for 4 acc 


meet them again, but one is on the qui vive to encounte 
whatever men and women Mr. Coxe may choose to concen 


himself with in his next novel. B. D, T 
Beauty? I Wonder, by Dorothy Coursen. New York; a 
Elliot Holt. $2. h 
FTER reading this second novel by Dorothy Cour Ms 

sen, one feels that the devotees of fine writing hay 1 


lost another round in the ancient battle of style vers 
substance. “Beauty? I Wonder” is fragile and fine-spun, 
and is, in its meagre way, distinguished. Its author has. 
scrupulous sense of the color and quality of words. Metic. 
ulously, and with a kind of limpid purity, she describ: 
the adolescence of Jacob and Emily, whose lives eventually 
meet and blend. Her emphasis is almost wholly on spirit f 
ual experience, and she evokes the atmosphere of the lat 


century by delicate indirection. Despite her gifts as 1 P 
stylist, however, Miss Coursen is completely lacking in 5 
humor, warmth and vitality. Surfeited by so much arid 


elegance, one is tempted to pick up the nearest tale of 

Chicago gunmen and to inquire coarsely, “What pric 

style?” 1 
E. H. W. : 








Contributors 


Joun Dewey, educator and philosopher, is the author of 
“Human Nature and Conduct,” “The Public and It 
Problems,” and numerous other books. 

. H. N. Bramsrorp is the author of “Shelley, Godwin and 
Their Circle,” “Olives of Endless Age,” and other 
books. 


SterHen Vincent Benet is the author of “John Brown's 
Body.” 

Lewis Mumrorn, critic of American life and letters, is the 
author of “The Story of Utopias,” “Herman Melville,” 
and other books. | 

J. W. Staucurer is professor of Anthropology at Rice !0- | 
stitute, 

Louise Bocan is a poet. Her book “Dark Summer” is to 
appear this month, 
Frevericx L, ScHuMANN is an instructor in Political Science 

at the University of Chicago and author of “America® 


Policy Toward Russia Since 1917.” 
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A new kind of town 


intelligently planned for families who 
are tired of present-day New York 


Bescon a whole town 
new! What an of portunity! Not just a matter 
of improving a city already built, but a 
chance to start from scratch and plan a new 
kind of town so that 

—noisy, dangerous traffic is separated from 
where people live 

—children can go from home to school 
without crossing a single street 

—playgrounds and parks connect with every 
house 


Radburn houses now ready 


All this is no hazy project for the foture. This town is 
actually being built. It is Radburn, between Hackensack 
and Ridgewood, New Jersey, within easy commuting 
distance of Manhattan. Houses and apartments are 
actually ready. Many families are already living there. 

Radburn houses are totally different from the 
monotonous rows that characterize so many suburban 
developments. They are designed in wide variety, are 
attractive and well built. For the most part they are 
arranged so that living rooms face on pleasant gardens. 

Radburn houses are priced well within the range of 
moderate incomes. Because of large scale building opera- 
tions by a Limited Dividend Company, they represent 
unusual values. And the convenient Radburn Paymens 
Plan makes it easy to buy out of income. 


You can live there 


Are you tired of subways? Tired of worrying about 
your children when they go into the streets to play? 
’ Radburn offers you a way out. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. Mail it for complete information about 
Radburn and how casy it is for you to live there, 
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Hospitality That Is Unique 
It brings back friends year after year 
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By C. Judson Herrick 
At All Bookstores. $3.00 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
If you want a more than average job, or 
a more than average person to fill one— 


If you want to rent an apartment, or let 
one to a responsible person— 


If you have any unusual want that an 
unusual audience may be expected to 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


DISCUSSION 


——— 


SCHOOL 





Former college instructor, social sciences, 
interested in position. Exceptional refer- 
ences. Box 413, The New Republica 





Young Woman, University Graduate, expe- 
rienced teacher of Bnglish, student of jour- 
nalism, seeks position as reader, editorial 
assistant, companion-secretary or tutor. 
Excellent references. Box 412, The New 
Republic. 





Young College Woman with publications’ 
experience from buying of printing, mak- 
fug of layouts, proof reading to editing 
and writing of articles and stories, wants 
job. Box 414, The New Republic. 


HOME WANTED FOR CHILDREN 


WANTED: Adoption home for three sis- 
ters, seven, five, four. Children are attrac- 
tive, well and intelligent. Address: Box 
400, The New Republte 
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cance.” —New York Sun 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By STUART CHASE 
MACMILLAN ¢* 682.50 





THE GROUP 
A CLEARING HOUSE OF OPINION 


meets a 
Auditorium—150 West 85th Street 
DR, A. A. BRILL 
will speak on 
“INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS, 
PHANTASIES and SYMPTOMS 
Tuesday, September 17th, at 8:30 P. M. 
Admissiqn 650c. Organized 1918 
8. A. Beligson, Dir., 28 Madison Ave. 








FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Short course. Conversational methods 
Experienced native teachers. Daily 9 to} 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1264 LEXIN 
790 a Weed ben oe 














FOR RENT 


APARTMENT NEAR COLUMBIA 


6 rooms unfurnished, $105. Quiet. Good 
neighborhood. Ideal for student family. 
Telephone: Monument 6872. Address: Apt. 
82, 110 Morningside Drive (at 12ist Street). 








Comfortable, attractive apartment in Beek- 
man Hill section; southern exposure; suit- 
able for two people. Available for any pe- 
riod within six months to year. Address: 
Box 410, The New Republic. 


MUSIC 


Young lady introduces children to the 
study of music through making and per- 
forming on primitive instruments. Schools 
or private instruction. Box 415, The New 
Republic. 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gertrude Stein, Inc. 18 East 4ist St. 


Vocational Gervice Agency Lexington 2593 
A profeésional and commercial employment 
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As H. G. WELLS said 


in The New Republic recently: 
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| | T is one of the characteristics 























— of this happy-go-lucky time 
; ; 
E that few people realize the im- : 
t | portance for themselves of their b 
ct | interpretation of recent histoty. e 
7 Most of them attempt no inter- . 
° pretation. They drift from the © 
! last war to the next under the z 
a | guidance of historical tradition, ‘ : 
nal “minding their own businesses” a 
= until the next big impact smashes ks 
ethods 
nant them. 
AVE, y 
a, N.Y, : oi 
Those who read The New Republic regularly have a brief record of be 
the new historical evidence; they are offered a choice of interpreta- ah 
Fu tions by expert historians, synthesized by New Republic editors. ee 
People who are not too intent on “minding their own businesses” turn ne 
to The New Republic for a point of view and the facts on which to base it. ns) 
Bao SPECIAL OFFER SAVING $7.40 -—-------------- wa 
Th Republi The New Republic, : 
“| : New ie 3 hie 421 West 21st Street, New York. 
The Atlantic Monthly $10 [1 For enclosed $10 send New Republic, Atlantic and 
; : Harpers’ for a year. 
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The telephone grows with the country 


An Advertisement of the 


Tue Bell System must march a pace 
ahead of the new civilization on this 
continent, a civilization of better op- 
portunity for the average man. The 
telephone contributes to the prosperity of 
the people and adds to the comfort and 
convenience of living. 

It is used by the many. The time and 
money it saves are as important to the small 
business as to the large. The humblest home 
depends on it for aid in emergency, to run 
errands, maintain friendships. It is the aim 
of the Bell System to keep telephone service 
so good and so cheap that it will be used 
universally to make life richer and better, 





It seeks to lead the way in social and 
business growth. It is raising build- 
ings this year in more than two hun- 
dred cities, adding vast mileage to 
the expanding network of cable, and install- 
ing new telephones by the hundreds of 
thousands, 

It is spending more than 550 million dol- 
lars this year—one and one-half times the 
cost of the Panama Canal—for new plant 
and service improvements. This program is 
part of the telephone ideal that anyone, any- 
where, shall be able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, anywhere else. 
There is no standing still in the Bell System, 

















